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NATIONS MOVING TOWARD PEACE^ 


A Little Man’s Motor-Cycle 



Edwin Porth is probably the youngest motor-cyclist in the world. He is seen in this picture 
giving a friend a ride on his machine. In Berlin he has taken part in races with his 
cycle, which is a perfect working-model of a full-sized motor-cycle. 


BREAD UPON THE 
WATERS 

Returning After Many 
Days 

THE GOLDEN DEED THAT 
BROUGHT PROSPERITY 

Cast tliy bread * upon the waters , for 
thou shalt find it after many days . 

The Bible 

The aid Greece so generously gave to 
the destitute refugees who flooded the 
country after the "war is being richly 
rewarded Through the renewed life 
and hope which came to the refugees 
from the gift of loaves whole crops of 
wheat are now being raised. The story 
is full of interest. It begins with the 
splendid effort of the Greek Government 
carried on and completed by the League 
of Nations. Money was obtained in the 
form of a loan, and a Commission was 
sent out to Greece, with the result that 
nearly 150,000 families were settled 
on the land. 

; A Great Difficulty Overcome 

The aim of the Commission was 
to imake. these families self-supporting, 
and with this end in view experiments 
were made with different crops. Fields 
were planted with crops the inhabitants 
had never seen growing there before, 
and some of them (clover, sugar-beet, 
millet, and flax) were found to flourish. 

Gf still more importance were the 
experiments the Commission made with 
different kinds of wheat, but for a long 
time they were baffled by a great diffi¬ 
culty. Just before the time for harvest 
the 'crops were ruined every year by a 
hot wind which regularly chooses that 
unfortunate moment to blow. 

The men of the Commission were 
not to be beaten, however. As winds 
cannot yet be bent to the will , of man 
wheat had to be found which would 
ripen before this particular wind begins 
its' destructive' work Experiments 
have now led to the discovery that] 
Canberra wheat from Australia, planted 
in Greek soil, will do this. - 

: Wheat From Australia 

The Commission report to the League 
Council that the production of cereals 
in Greece last year was one-third greater 
than in„ the year . before, > and the 
Commission has ordered a further 400 
tons of -wheat from Australia, the Greek 
Government also taking a consignment 
of'2000 tons, : a huge quantity* for a 
small country. . . » - ' > • 

So Greece finds a new source of 
prosperity Through the presence of that 
Slid army;of;humanity, a million.and 
a quarter strong, whose arriyal presented 
such a problem. . Without the..League, 
with its Commission and its loan, the 
problem could not have been solved, or 
this new prosperity have been attained. 
So one more good deed is written in the 
Book of the League, one more chapter 
in the wonderful story of the new up¬ 
building of World Brotherhood. 


DOG THAT SAVED A CAT 
The Hero of Palmer’s Green 

We all know that cats and dogs* can 
live together without leading a cat-and- 
dog life, but liere is a wonderful story of 
a dog that made the last sacrifice to save 
the life of a cat.. . 

: Puss was crossing a crowded street 
at Palmer’s Green,. London, and, after 
dodging a number of motor-cars, became 
paralysed with fright and crouched in 
the roadway near the kerb. ■ 

; As a swift car approached a mongrel 
dog sprang from tlie pavement, seized 
lier.by-the. scruff of,the neclc, and threw 
her into . safety) but before lie 'could 
follow her the car was,upon.him and 
the brave dog was instantly killed.. 

The hero wore a collar, but the collar 
had no name. The motorist who had 
unintentionally caused the • tragedy 
raised him tenderly into his car and 
promised, the distressed onlookers, that 
he should receive ah honourable burial. 


ANZAC V.C. 

A Brave Man Passes On 

From New Zealand comes the news of 
the death of a great sportsman. 

- William James Hardman was a keen 
Rugby football player, who represented 
Wellington Province from 1897 to 1910, 
captained the team on many occasions, 
and played against England in 1904. 
He was. also a V.C. . ^ ' . . • . 

Hardman 'was a volunteer in the 
South African 'War, and one day his 
section was. hotly * attacked by the 
enemy. They x were about to retire 
.when Hardman saw a .comrade. reeling 
from a wound.. Then his horse was shot. 

Hardman rode at once to the rescue 
under heavy fire. He dismounted, 
lifted the'wounded man to the saddle, 
and sent his horse back to the British 
lines, running on foot beside it himself. 

Fortunately he escaped, but the peril 
.he had run was so great that he was 
awarded the Victoria Cross, 


A DREAM OF THE 
FUTURE 

Is It Coming True ? 

A NEW VALVE AND 
WHAT IT MAY DO 

We have already discussed the famous 
electric gun designed by Dr. Coolidge 
to throw out electric particles by the 
billion to a distance of six feet. It has 
now been followed by another glass 
vacuum valve which throws out electric 
waves of a kind that are alarming in 
their possibilities. 

The new projector, which comes, like 
the Coolidge gun, from the laboratories 
of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, is in effect a tuned aerial. 
A vacuum tube two feet long and five 
inches in diameter is connected through 
a coupling system with a 10-feet copper 
bar. Power equal to 15 kilowatts is . 
poured into the system, and is nearly all 
radiated into space* in electric waves no 
longer than six metres. The waves on 
which wireless is borne are usually 
hundreds of metres. 

Cooking in a Glass Tube 

With such short waves most disturb¬ 
ing things take place near the copper 
bar. Anyone who comes near it feels 
a warm glow spreading all over him, 
and then pains in the limbs and joints. 
After standing close* to the aerial for a 
quarter of an hour the body tempera¬ 
ture is raised to 100 degrees Fahrenheit, 
so that an artificial fever has been 
brought about in the blood. It will be 
understood that great dangers may lurk 
in this mysterious tube. 

There are great possibilities too. 
Cooking can be carried on inside another 
glass tube near the aerial. The circuit 
is radiating heat. A piece of copper 
lying on the floor may appear cold, but 
it blisters the fingers as if hot. High- 
frequency currents are playing about its 
surface. If one terminal of an ordinary 
electric lamp touches the copper bar the 
lamp lights up brilliantly. . 

The Air as a Conductor 

Now imagine that the electric engin¬ 
eers . carry this experiment much 
farther, pouring more kilowatts into the 
tubes, and producing waves, not six 
yards, but four inches long. With such 
a valve, and with such waves) it would 
be possible to radiate a very narrow and 
concentrated beam which would electrify 
the air in its path and; by doing this , 
make it as good a conductor of electricity 
as a copper wire , " 

Two such beams would be sent out 
along parallel paths.. On this electric 
bridge a powerful current could be sent 
out to the distant spot which the beams 
reached. 

This is the dream of the future which 
beholds power being sent on the wireless 
waves. Even now electric lights can be 
lighted at a distance. Who knows that 
the B.B.C, may not some day light all 
the lamps of London from 2 L O ? 
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THE WONDER OF 
A TROUT 

SURPRISING NEWS FOR 
THE NATURALIST 

A Fish’s Remarkable Power 
of Changing Its Habits 

FROM LAKE AND RIVER 
TO THE SEA 

By Oup Natural Historian 

Whosoever will may witness marvels 
just now if he watches by the river. 

He will see great multitudes of fish 
going upstream to lay their eggs. It is 
like the march of an army advancing 
oyer a wide front, with every regiment 
separate and distinct. 

Barbel consort only with barbel; the 
chubs are all together ; none but perches 
may swim with perches ; bream keep 
jealously with bream. If we could 
examine the matter more closely, we 
should find certain types of fish in 
chalky streams, others in the peaty 
waters of the Scottish burns, and, higher 
still, trout which are never known to 
leave the lakes. 

A Doubt Set at Rest 

Wc have always thought that these 
conditions were fixed as a law, that 
each kind of fish must keep to its 
environment. We know of these lake 
and river fish, and have always supposed 
that if a longing for travel should seize 
and carry them downstream they would 
perish on encountering salt water. 
Thus we have fish which cannot go down 
to the sea, fish which live in the brackish 
mixture of sweet and salt water in the 
estuaries, and fish in the sea which 
dare not leave the coastal waters lest 
they should perish in rivers without salt. 

But we are all wrong. Vague suspi¬ 
cions as to trout which thoughtful men 
have entertained (a doubt that sea 
trout are not the only members of the 
family which might rival the salmon as 
master of sea and river too) have been 
set at rest in a totally unexpected way. 
Trout have been hatched from eggs laid 
in our lakes and burns and rivers and 
sent across the world on ice to New 
Zealand, and they have taken to 
astonishing courses. In many places 
they have grown up in remarkable 
surroundings, such as lakes which are 
simply the craters of extinct volcanoes. 

A Great Romance 

Running rivers link lake with lake and 
hurry to the sea. All the conditions 
were ideal for a continuation on that 
side of the world of a life-story begun 
on this side, but actually one of the 
greatest romances in the world has hap¬ 
pened. Flock upon flock of insect¬ 
eating birds have arisen from the few 
sent out by the Motherland, and these 
have eaten the insects and larvae on 
which the fish rely. 

This unexpected happening brought 
about a new problem. As in our over¬ 
stocked lakes, the food supply became 
reduced in the lakes of New Zealand, 
and the trout, instead of grimly enduring 
as their British ancestors had done, 
hoisted fins and went to sea I 

Salt water was not fatal to them ; 
sea fare suited them as well as it suits 
the salmon. They have grown gigantic. 

Undreamed-of Powers 

There are some lakes in New Zealand 
which have not had their food store 
pillaged, and in these cases the trout 
have not only remained like trout but 
have grown to be prosperous giants. 

Here we have the fact, then, that fish 
can, in a new land, in new conditions, 
under the stress of new needs,. com¬ 
pletely change their habits. 

So, as wc watch our jealous brigades 
keeping kind to kind, in the familiar 
waters where for thousands of genera¬ 
tions their ancestors have swum, we may 
realise for the first time that in them, 
unknown to themselves, are powers of 
which we had not dreamed. 


FLYING SCOTSMAN 
AND STAGE-COACH 

HOW THE WHEELS WENT 
ROUND ON MAY DAY 

A Jolly Sight on a Country 
Road From Birmingham 

THE PAST COMES BACK TO LIFE 

May Day saw-two great events in 
transport.' On the L.N.E.R. the Flying 
Scotsman went from King’s Cross to 
Edinburgh without a stop; and at 
Birmingham an old stage-coach came 
baclc to life. 

Who does not love to read of the old 
coaching days, when the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs on the hard highways and 
the merry, winding horn of the guard 
announced the arrival of the stage-coach 
with its company of top-hatted gentle¬ 
men and ladies in copious dresses ? 

Romance of the Road 

The C;N. gave some' pictures a week 
or two ago of a coach on the road and 
the equipment used in those stirring 
days of ^travel, and, like many other 
people, we imagined that this old 
romance of the road had died except in 
books and museums. 

But it is not so. From Birmingham 
comes a story that must hearten the 
lives of all lovers of horses and of the 
old order of things on the road. A 
stage-coach Has come to life again. 

It has been revived, not merely as a 
relic, but as a means of travel during 
summer. . A service is to be run between 
Birmingham and the beautiful estate of 
Lillesliall, in Shropshire, which was 
until recently the home of the Dukes of 
Sutherland and is now a holiday centre.- 

A Brave Turnout 

The service began on May the First, 
and a heartening sight it was when the 
coach turned out for its trial run, with 
four proud horses in shining harness ; 
the guard in scarlet livery and a 
grey top hat, with his long brass horn ; 
and the coach itself, in gleaming bright 
yellow lined with black. 

For • many years the coach has 
belonged * to a gentleman in the legal 
profession who rejoices to know that 
its useful days are thus being bom 
again. And he is not the only one who 
is glad about, it, for William Deville, 
the guard, a man with many memories of 
the old glory of the coaching days, is 
happy now that he can set the echoes 
ringing again with all the old coaching 
calls—Start, Crossroads, Approach, 
Arrival, and Halt. The driver, Fred 
Ritter, also remembers more than one 
famous coach he has driven. 

An Old Coach Road 

Three fine teams of horses have been 
provided, one all black, another all 
bright bay, and the third all bay, with a 
grey leader. Their shoes have been 
filled with rubber, for though the route 
over which they will travel is largely an 
old coach road its surface is by no means 
ideal for horses, and the rubber will give 
them a better grip. The route will be 
through West Bromwich, where there 
will be a five minutes rest; Wolver¬ 
hampton, where teams will be changed ; 
and Tong, one of the loveliest villages 
in the Midlands, where there will be a 
final rest before the canter to Lilleshall. 

How the motorists will stare when 
they see this proud coach. approaching. 
We may be sure the people.who ride on 
it will imagine themselves back a hun¬ 
dred years, and they will think some¬ 
thing of the dignity of. travel was lost 
when the stage-coach .went out and the 
motor-car came in. 

* The last regular coach service in 
Birmingham ceased about thirty years 
ago. At one time, when coaching was 
the chief means of travel, there were 
600 coaches plying between London 
and the capital of the Midlands. ■ 


PEACE FOR OUR 
BRAVE HORSES 

DUMB FRIENDS OF THEIR 
COUNTRY 

Living Out Their Quiet Days in 
the King’s Stable 

OLD JACK OF MONS 

A man was once giving a boy a few 
hints on riding; ^ And when you have 
gone over, a good jump, do not brag 
about it. In ariy case it was the horse, 
not you.” • .. 

The horse, not you. That is what the 
nth Hussars must have felt as they said 
good-bye to their horses. They know 
that they owed their glory to their 
horses.. It was the horses that carried 
them thundering along and gave them 
that feeling of double power which only 
a horseman knows. 

Cars Replace Horses 

And now they are to be a cavalry 
regiment no longer. Armoured cars 
are to take the place of horses. However 
much the men may like handling cars, 
and feel that they are nearly alive, they 
know all the time* that nothing can take 
the place of horses, nothing else can give 
them the sensation of that thundering 
line charging down the field, neck to neck. 

All the Hussar horses are dear to 
their riders, but some particularly so. 
There is Clara, for instance. Sergeant 
Jack Christie's horse, the pride of the 
parade and of the field. Sergeant Jack 
could not have borne to let her go had 
he not known that she was destined to 
be a royal pensioner. 

Clara is to live out her days in the 
stables at Windsor in a happy little 
company of heroes and wax horses. 

Many have carried generals and 
colonels. Earl Haig’s horse is there, and 
Old Joe, 'the Life Guards horse, and 
others who.have a proud record. 

Hie Company of the Great 

It is good to know that Clara and her 
friends will be lovingly tended and 
proudly remembered. They belong to a 
little company of the great who never 
boast of their doings and are always 
ready to do anything all over again. 
Soldiers keep for them a warm place in 
memory, and talk of them in many a 
happy hour. 

Some horses can stay with their 
regiments till they die, like Margot, the 
cream drum-horse of the Royal Artillery. 
Some pass into, the hands of the London 
Mounted Police, and are looked at 
admiringly by thousands of people as 
they go prancing along between the 
buses.* Charlie is one of these. - 

Charlie takes his master about London, 
and loves his exercise, and nuzzles for 
his oats like any four-year-old. But there 
was once a day of smoke and horror and 
death when Charlie was the first over 
the Hindenburg Line. Charlie was 
years on active service, in India, Egypt, 
and France, and although he paces 
London streets he can never forget his 
glorious past. 

He Did His Bit 

Another veteran was Old Jack, the 
Mons horse, who was given the Mons 
medal and adored by his regiment. 
When the war was over Old Jack dis¬ 
appeared and presently. came on view 
again in Brighton as a cabman’s hqrse, 
wearing a plate which said : Treat me 
kindly ; I have done my hit . 

Old Jack was treated very kindly 
indeed, stroked and patted by thousands 
of admirers. ■ 

And what of the rest ? say horse- 
lovers. What of the hundreds of other 
Hussar horses which have to go ? They 
are perhaps the proudest of all. They 
are not to leave the Army. They are to 
go to a remount depot and be drafted 
into other regiments. 
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A VAGABOND WHO 
BECAME FAMOUS 

THE GENIUS OF GOYA 
Spain Keeps the Hundredth 
Anniversary of a Great Artist 

A SITTING WITH WELLINGTON 

All Europe in general and Spain in 
particular have been remembering Fran¬ 
cisco Goya, the painter, who died on an 
April day a hundred years ago, when he 
was 82. 

He was a wayward and rebellious 
soul who would have suited better a 
half-civilised country than Europe of 
yesterday. He was not an easy person 
to know or to work with. Even when 
he was middle-aged and was supposed to 
have learned some manners, he threw a 
plaster cast at the Duke of Wellington. 

The Offended Artist 

The duke was sitting for his portrait, 
and, being a better judge of soldiering 
than painting, , he said something which 
offended Goya. The painter poured out 
a torrent of Spanish insult and followed 
it up with the plaster cast. The duke 
dodged the cast and decided that the 
sitting had better come to an end. 

Goya had a curious training. He got 
into so many quarrels in his native town 
of Fucnte de Todos, in Aragon, spending 
more time fighting than drawing, that 
in his boyhood his friends packed him 
off to Madrid. After a while he went 
on foot to Rome, picking up a living on 
the way. There he suddenly began to 
draw in a way which showed that the 
vagabond was a genius. 

Three years later he was oack in 
Madrid. There was at Santa Barbara 
a tapestry factory in which the. king 
took great interest, and Goya was 
asked to paint canvases for the tapestry 
weavers to work from. He was a swift 
and sure worker, with something in his 
art of the arrogance that underlay his 
nature, and in four' years he had done 
a good number of these large paintings. 
For 30 of them he received about ^1200, 
and felt very rich. 

A Roll of Canvases 

About 50 years ago some officials 
were making an inventory of the art of 
Spain and, going through some cellars, 
they came on a great roll of canvases 
done for the tapestry factory by Goya. 
These pictures are now highly treasured. 

Goya became a famous portrait 
painter, and was a familiar figure at 
Court. He never flattered a sitter; 
rather the opposite. But he knew all 
the time that he had put far better 
work than this into his etchings some 
years before, particularly a set called 
the Caprichos. The vagabond artist 
had seen a great deal in his day, and 
he put into these etchings endless little 
satirical scenes, comments on the life 
and manners of ~the day, as Hogarth 
did in his drawings, so that the etchings 
have a historical and social value. 

With paintings and etchings together 
Goya produced a fine mass of work, 
and Spain knows that he comes. next 
to Velasquez and Murillo.* Before he 
died Goya knew that too ; but he was 
too old to be vain. He died in Bordeaux. 


THINGS SAID 

Idlers are a menace to the world. 

Dr. J. A. Button 

The finest things in the world for 
motorists are light-coloured stockings 
for pedestrians. A Coroner 

No teacher can make a dull child a 
genius. Lord Gorell 

We need a stronger religious feeling 
everywhere. The Dictator of Spain 

If war becomes mechanical and its 
romance is abolished, perhaps it will 
cease to be. Sir Frank Dicksee 

The prosperity of Europe depends on 
cooperation between all the nations 
that fought in the war. Lord Birkenhead 


E. A. B. { 
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LOOKING FOR 
ANOTHER WORLD 

THE PATH OF NEPTUNE 
AND URANUS 

The Mysterious Influence 
Disturbing Distant Planets 

A WORD ABOUT A WEED 

Astronomers have long been searching 
for a world which they believe to be 
responsible for some difficulty they are 
having with Neptune and Uranus; and 
a definite attack is now to be made 
upon the mystery by the astronomers of 
the United States. 

Neptune and Uranus are not keeping 
exactly to the path which science ex¬ 
pects of them. 

This inattention must result, it is 
thought, from the interference of another 
planet as yet unknown. It is that body 
which associated watchers of the skies 
hope to spy out. If it exists, as they 
think it does, then the invisible stranger 
must be 80 times as far from the Sun 
as we are, and take 700 times as long to 
go round it. 

Something Like a Holiday 

If people are on this planet their year 
would be 700 of our years, so that, 
measuring their time in terms of ours, 
a schoolboy there leaving school for a 
month's holiday (for a twelfth part of 
the year) would not return to his studies 
for over 58 of our years. A Rip van 
Winkle indeed ! 

The consequence of such a year would 
be to make spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter not a brief season each, as with 
us, but rather an era : 175 of our yeais 
for spring, and the same for each of 
the other seasons. Thus their winter 
would be a little Ice Age, their 
summer a Tropical Era such as our 
Arctic once had when tigers and ante¬ 
lopes, rhinoceroses, deer, and wild 
cattle lived 200 miles north of the 
latitude at which plant life now ceases. 

No Hurry in the Heavens 

The climate must be cooler than ours, 
but there is plenty of energy from the 
Sun to reach it. Our share of light and 
heat is so trivial that 2000 million such 
planets as ours could receive the 
measure of radiation which gives us life 
and lights our way. 

Space and time are infinite, and there 
is no hurry in the heavens. Starlight 
may take hundreds of years to get out 
of its cradle, in which it has been dashing 
hither and thither, baffled and thwarted, 
before at last rushing out, as a radiant 
wind, on a voyage millions of years in 
duration before it reaches our eyes. So 
the greater distance of the wanted 
planet and the longer term of its year 
are small things in astronomy. 

A Beautiful Discovery 

But, after its . 175 years of winter, 
(vhat a thaw there must be! Perhaps 
there are agencies to help forward the 
work as unexpected as some that we 
possess. Baron Nordenskiold, the great 
Swedish explorer, made a beautiful 
discovery of the kind when investigating 
Greenland’s icy interior. It was one 
of the lowliest of weeds, an alga called 
Ancylonema, but potent indeed in task 
and triumph. 

It is one of Nature’s ice-breakers. 
Forming thick dark masses and taking 
up and retaining a large measure of 
Sun-heat it melts considerable holes 
in the snow and ice and so . promotes 
a general thaw. Nine thousand years 
ago the site of the Swedish capital was 
under a great ice-cap that extended to 
the Pole, and Nordenskiold, who was a 
scientist as well as a hero, believed that 
this common alga helped to thaw out 
Sweden as it helps to thaw out summer 
Greenland today. 

Doubtless the world which is supposed 
to pull Neptune and Uranus out of 
their proper orbit has such agencies 
too. What could they not do in a 
summer of 175 years? 
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THE NEW PALACE OF SCIENCE 



The Houses of Parliament 'seen from the new building 


A splendid palace-like building, costing a million pounds, has been erected for Imperial 
Chemical Industries at Millbank, near the Houses 0! Parliament. Over the main windows 
is a series of sculptured portraits of great chemists of all nations, some of which we give 
here. One of them, Sir Alfred Mond, has the distinction, of being commemorated in this 

way during his lifetime. 
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THE SINGER OF 
NIGHT AND DAY 

CHILDE MICROPHONE TO 
THE DARK WOOD CAME 

B.B.C. Trying to Escape the 
Road Hog 

THE MIDNIGHT ANTHEM 

By Our Natural Historian 

The B.B.C. have found a darksome 
wood in which they are going to play 
the eavesdropper. They have been 
laying plans once more to catch a 
nightingale in full song and broadcast 
its magic. The beautiful old garden at 
Oxted, in which previous attempts 
were made, has had to be abandoned 
because vulgar motorists with horns 
sounding and headlights in full flare 
packed the neighbourhood and put the 
birds off their song. The situation of the 
new wood is a secret. 

A Daylight Song 

Let us hope the enterprise will lead 
to the discovery of a bird wffiose song 
is full and complete, for as yet the broad¬ 
cast nightingale has not been a master 
of his art. But the eavesdroppers will 
need no cello to cozen the chorister 
into performance. Shy at beginning 
in the presence of umvonted conditions, 
the nightingale becomes so impassioned 
in its rapture that it will sing its richest 
lay with an observer face to face. The 
Editor and the waiter have stood within 
a yard or tw*o of a nightingale as it 
shouted its song to the sky, in full view, 
in broad daylight! 

For, though his voice is best heard at 
night, when only bats, owis, and night¬ 
jars are on the wing, this Avonderful bird 
chants throughout the day as Avell as 
setting the moonlight to incomparable 
melody. We might well have a daylight 
broadcast of nightingales if the B.B.C. 
should choose to make the trial. 

A Surprising Answer 

But suppose w r e come by stealth at 
night and the birds are scared to silence, 
wiiat then ? A story shall reveal the 
answer. There is a man (w T e will call him 
B.) who had never heard one of these 
birds till he Avent to live for happy years 
in nightingale country. He walked miles 
in aimless quest of the golden song and 
heard nothing. At last he asked a 
country policeman, not the time, but 
the address of the nearest nightingale. 

“ Why, there are nightingales all 
round wiiere you live, sir ! ” was the 
surprising answer. So back went B., faint 
but pursuing his vocal will-of-the-wisp. 
Not a sound Avas stirring, though he 
Avalked on and on. Dispirited, he turned 
homeAvard again, and, in descending 
a holkw-sounding - road, accidentally 
kicked a loose stone into the gutter. 
Instantly there Avas an alarm note from 
a dark copse six feet aAvay. 

A Midnight Anthem 

B. AA r as a tolerable hand Avith birds 
and kneAV hoAv, A\ith a little wiiistle 
betAveen the teeth, to make canaries 
sing. So he stood still and tried his 
canary call. In a moment there A\-as a 
Ioav response from the copse, Avhich, 
ansAvering call Avith call, presently burst 
into the sublime song of a nightingale 
trolling in full-throated ease. 

Home rushed B. and out came the 
household, some from their studies, 
some from their beds, to hear as rich 
and noble a song as e\ r er charmed the 
ears of the poet Keats and inspired his 
deathless Ode. 

Six people stood less than six feet 
from the soloist, and he ,ga\;e them a 
performance so loud, so confident, so 
sustained, that fear was banished from 
a dozen nightingale hearts, and there 
was a midnight anthem Avhose singers 
Avere posted on tree and brake all round 
the countryside. 

Give them confidence and a lead, and 
nightingales will sing so freely and boldly 
as to banish sleep. E. A. B. 
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SEPTiMUS SEVERUS 

Seventeen hundred years ago the 
civilised world was ruled by a man 
who seemed to S his subjects as a god, 
but mortality found him and, far from 
the Rome from which he derived his 
power, he died at York. 

They modelled a statue of him in 
bronze, but time swallowed his effigy 
as it swallowed him, and only just now 
has this splendid work of art been 
recovered from oblivion, found deep in 
the soil of Cyprus, the fabled home of 
Aphrodite (or Venus), whose son Eros (or 
Cupid) was long the sculptured gem of 
Piccadilly Circus. 

Empire at Aucfiori 

The work of scientific excavators has 
taught the peasant of Cyprus the value 
of buried treasures of art, so that when 
a rural nobody found the splendid 
bronze of Severus he carried it to the 
Governor of the Island. THe discovery 
relights his fame, and out from the past 
start the outlines of history as strange 
as any the Roman Empire knew. 

Born in a.d. 146, Septimus Severus, 
as. leader of the Roman armies on the 
Danube, became one of the competitors 
for the throne of the Roman Empire. 
The Roman legionaries at home disposed 
of the Empire by auction, Didius 
Julianus being the successful bidder. 
At that the three principal armies of the 
Empire each proclaimed its own com¬ 
mander Emperor. One of the three men 
thus nominated was Clodius Albinus, 
Roman Governor of Britain, who, when 
Severus defeated the third claimant, 
accepted a division of the Empire, in 
addition to the title of Caesar, under 
the sway of Severus. 

Master of the World 

The arrangement lasted some little 
time, and then Albinus, backed by his 
British soldiery, aspired to rule alone. 
He led a British army out of Britain 
into Gaul to conquer Rome. Great 
success at first attended his effort. For 
three years there was for the first time 
a British Empire ! 

The superior forces of Severus ulti¬ 
mately prevailed in a battle in. which 
the British seemed certain of success 
until the last hour. At that hour, how¬ 
ever, the onslaught of final reserves 
upon the weary British troops turned 
the scale ; the Britons were routed, 
Albinus was slain, and Severus was left 
master of the known world. That is an 
astonishing little historical tableau. 

Severus came to Britain accompanied 
by his two sons, and waged victorious 
war for civilisation as well as for pride 
of conquest, not only in England but 
as far as the extreme North of Scotland, 
where the painted Piets had their secret 
fastnesses. But it was not a god that he 
seemed then ; he was a stricken man, 
weak and failing and disabled by gout. 

The Passing of Severus 

No celestial wings bore him to battle; 
no magic chariot carried him by sea ; his 
journeys were made in a miserable 
litter to which his ailments reduced 
him. "It is the head that governs, not 
the feet,” he would valiantly say. 

But there w T ere forces, natural and 
unnatural, allied against him. War, 
weariness, and disease sapped his wan¬ 
ing strength ; and his son Caracalla is 
accused of poisoning the cup which 
contained his medicine. 

Severus died at York in February 211. 
His triumphs passed with him and his 
work was lost, like the statue represent¬ 
ing him as a god, which was destined 
to lie unhonoured and unknown for 
17 centuries in the soil of Cyprus, and 
has now been dug up by a peasant. 


WHAT ALEXANDER BUCHAN 
FOUND OUT 

• Never within living memory had 
Southern England presented a more 
wonderful picture of delicate beauty 
than when, in the week following a 
radiant Easter, the buds shook off their 
sticky, overcoats and the blossoms of 
pear, plum, and cherry burst into 
sudden glory. The orchards were as a 
tinted snowstorm of living loveliness. 
Then actual snowstorms burst upon the 
orchards, east winds cut and stabbed, 
and frost seared like a fire. 

How are we to account for so sad a 
revolution ? As a freak of our English 
climate ? It seems that the Arctic 
visitation was the product of a natural 
law operating late upon Nature which 
was rejoicing too soon that winter 
had at last departed. If there is any¬ 
thing in what is called the law of 
periodicity in regard to weather we 
must hold our enemy as more persistent 
than the Ancient Mariner. “ He stop- 
peth one of three/' but winter stoppeth 
six of our twelve months, and we call his 
offences Buchan's winters. 

Frosts in May 

According to this law we must count 
upon six wintry visitations during the 
year, one each in February, April,. June, 
July, August, and November. But 
every gardener would add a seventh; 
the nights during mid-May are always 
dreaded as capable of*murderous little 
frosts, so that we do no summer bedding- 
out till June. 

Alexander Buchan, after whom these 
little winters are named, was a Scottish 
weaver’s son who, in the brave old Scots 
way, managed to obtain a splendid 
education; with a degree, became a 
schoolmaster until his voice failed him, 
and then applied himself to science. 
By almost endless toil, research, and 
mastery of observation and statistics 
from all quarters on sea and land, he 
made himself the foremost meteor¬ 
ologist of his age. To him we owe the 
discovery of the periodical return in 
spring and summer of a winter that wall 
not leave us to the quiet enjoyment of 
our summer. 

Ben Nevis Observatory 

We should remember Buchan if only 
for his creation of the observatory 
which crowned Ben Nevis from 1883 
until 1904. There were no wireless 
reports from all parts of the world to 
bring him data for his conclusions, yet 
such were his patience and masterly 
powers of reasoning that modern meteor¬ 
ology is largely founded on his labours. 

He loved “ weather" as some men 
love pictures and sculptures, as others 
love horses and dogs. But he had a 
comer in his heart from which snows 
and cyclones, isobars and hurricanes, 
were excluded ; and that corner was 
consecrated, with his family affections, 
to literature in general and the old 
English poets and dramatists in par¬ 
ticular. How perfect to him must have 
seemed the marvellous storm scene in 
King Lear ! It is 21 years since he died, 
but the term Buchan’s Winter chillily 
commemorates a lovable old scholar.' 

When You Go By Bus 

Do not throw your ticket into the 
street . Drop it in the Bus 


The Snowflake That Was 
Stronger Than Steel 

100 FEET ABOVE A LINER 

A dramatic menace faced the Canadian 
Pacific liner Montrose the other day 
after she had steamed three days from 
New Brunswick on her way to Liverpool. 

Out of a misty sea two icebergs 
suddenly appeared, compelling the ship 
to collide with one. The captain, by 
admirable navigation, changed the 
direction of his ship and charged the 
smaller berg. Even this one towered 
100 feet above the liner and scattered 
100 tons of its substance on the deck, 
killing two men and smashing the fore 
part of the vessel as if it had been a 
flimsy boat. 

A Mass of Snowflakes 

Two great forces met in that collision. 
The vessel was of steel, cunningly 
wrought into beauty of outline and 
stability of structure; the iceberg was 
merely a mass of snowflakes, congealed 
and compressed perhaps before the first 
steamship was launched. It would take 
two years to build the ship; fifty times as 
long to build the iceberg. 

Blasting of rock and the heat of 
fiery furnaces, with all the skill of the 
workman and the scientist, converted 
the native ore from its matrix in the 
earth into a ship. Nature, with no art 
but her own, made the iceberg. It was 
an air, a floating vapour, which may 
have started into warmth over the 
Equator, and been wafted north to chill 
in an Arctic temperature and fall as snow 
on the icy mountains of Greenland. 

How an Iceberg is Born 

More snow came,, year after year, 
decade after decade, till all air was 
driven out, and by pressure from above 
and the puli of gravity from below the 
snowflakes became solid ice, hard as steel. 

We know that solids can flow. 
Glaciers and the ice-sheets which cover 
frigid lands move slowly through time. 
It may take a glacier a century to 
reach the sea, but reach it it does. Ice 
in colossal masses moves steadily down, 
and at last thrusts out beyond the 
support of land, buoyed up by the 
waves, until weight from above and 
the heave and toss of a turbulent sea 
beneath bring about a titanic fracture, 
and an iceberg is born. 

Icebergs launch themselves in various 
sizes, thousands or millions of tons in 
weight. They float only one part above 
the water, seven parts below. 

Lost Without a Trace 

Against these fortresses of ice the art 
of man is as yet unavailing. They 
float silent and terrible, invisible in the 
mist. Many a stout little ship has been 
lost without a trace in passing between 
the Old World and the New, and we 
shall never know which Avas the more 
deadly agent, the tiny shipworm which 
riddles timber like a cheese or the huge 
iceberg which crushes vessels as if they 
were eggshells. 

Mass and momentum give the iceberg 
its power over the ship upon which it 
comes unexpectedly. Ice has, however, 
a strength apart from mass. We all 
know how it bursts our pipes, but it can 
do more than this. In certain famous 
experiments on the frozen River Neva, 
cannon of ice, turned like metal on a 
lathe, once fired six-pounder shells' The 
ice was only four inches at its thickest, 
but it fired its shells and itself remained 
undamaged. Such power has the iceberg 
when a ship meets it at sea. 


THE SAVING OF FOUR MEN 

The steam trawler Liberia has returned 
from the Faroe fishing grounds with a 
few stories to tell, among them the tale 
of a hero. 

The Liberia, outward bound, ran into 
a gale, one of those sudden storms 
peculiar to the North Sea which can 
make such terrible havoc in a short 
time. The trawler, plunging and rolling, 
presently sighted something coming 
out from the direction of the Dogger 
Bank, a distressed vessel, riding low. 

The master, Skipper Gill, watched 
her carefully for a few minutes and 
then gave an order which caused some 
comments in the engine-room. “ Old 
man is changing her course," said the 
chief engineer; and he went up to see 
what was in the wind. 

The Derelict Barge 

Several of the crew were now watch¬ 
ing the North Sea waif coming steadily 
nearer. They saw that she was a con¬ 
crete barge, with her deck cargo awash 
and her controls gone. They spied four 
men on her. The barge was in a pitiable 
state. Skipper Gill presently measured 
the distance between the Liberia and 
the distressed vessel. It was not much, 
but they might as well have been several 
miles away. He dared not take the 
trawler nearer. 

Between themselves and the barge 
lay a waste of heavy sea in which no 
small boat could live. The barge, Avholly 
given up to the tempest, rolled like the 
proverbial cockleshell, and for minutes 
together was lost in the trough of the. 
great seas that followed each other, 
driving her down. A deckhand, H. 
Clarke, then volunteered to try to carry 
a line to her. The skipper knew he 
was a good swimmer, and let him go. 

An Anxious Moment 

Clarke plunged overboard into the icy, 
raging waste, and only the keenest eyes 
could watch his progress. The sea had 
now two playthings, the barge and the 
sailor, the cockleshell and the speck. 

Meantime, the Liberia crawled a 
little nearer, following her man. He 
was seen close to the concrete barge. 
His stiffest work lay before him now, 
and anxious eyes watched from the 
trawler’s deck. 

If the barge had been controllable to 
any degree he might have succeeded in 
his gallant attempt; but she rolled and 
pitched to such an extent that he could 
not board her. Skipper Gill watched, 
saw his man flung by a wave against 
the barge, and gave a signal. Another 
pitch like that against v the vessel’s side 
and the deckhand would swim no more,. 

The Skipper’s Triumph 

They hauled him back to the Liberia, 
battered, numbed, bleeding, but still 
alive, and while two sailors took him in 
their care the skipper and chief engineer 
went on with the work of rescue. Skip¬ 
per Gill was not easily beaten. He was 
not going to let the sea have those four 
men in the concrete barge. Once during 
the war he had stopped the sea having 
seven hundred lives. 

Hours passed. The horror of darkness 
came nearer. Still the trawler worked 
and laboured for those distressed men, 
and at length, by manoeuvring and by 
rocket appliances, the skipper got his 
ropes aboard the derelict ship. Once 
the ropes were secured the rest was 
comparatively easy. The four men who 
had been so close to death that they had 
ceased to' hope for life were drawn 
through the crashing waves to safety.. 

Then the Liberia went on her \vay 
triumphant, and left the barge/ play¬ 
thing to the sea and the storm. 
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AN OLD LADY PASSES ON 
Jane Harrison 

Students and scholars, young and 
old, are remembering that Jane Harrison 
has gone “ to the other side,” taking 
with her her incurable youth and the 
learning she wore as lightly as a flower. 
Miss Harrison was 77. 

It seemed to those who knew her 
that she might have lived easily another 
ten or fifteen years and still retained her 
hold on things. She might even have 
learned another language. Miss Harrison 
began to study Persian when she., was 
over 70. As a little girl she saved her 
pocket-money to buy a Virgil. 

Between these two dates was a life¬ 
time given to education, literature, 
and human fellowship. Miss Harrison 
lectured at Newnhain and elsewhere 
brilliantly; she wrote books on the 
art and religion of Greece brilliantly. 
But whenever she went she made people 
feel that life was worth while, that 
there were always new countries *to 
conquer, great and endless things to be 
done by those who cared and fought 
about their principles and their work. 

A GOOD THING THAT IS 
SPREADING 

The Big Brother in Canada 

The Big Brother Movement is spread¬ 
ing. It started in Australia, and has 
now made a beginning in Canada. 

A party of 28 boys just taken to 
Canada travelled in a reserved carriage 
of the Canadian National Railways 
from their landing-place at Halifax to 
Lindsay, in Ontario, where they were met 
by 28 members of the Lindsay Rotary 
Club, who became their Big Brothers.. 

First they were shown the sights of 
Lindsay; then they,were taken out to 
farms selected for them. Big and Little 
Brothers will keep in constant touch by 
visits and letters till the Little Brothers 
have qualified for a Government loan of 
/500 and a farm on their own account. 


THE LITTER LOUT IN 
THE BUS 

L.G.O.C. and the Streets 

Drop your tickets in the bus 

C.N. Motto 

We gladly give this letter from Sir Alfred 
Davies on a subject with which the C.N. is 
never tired of dealing, but with which the 
London General Omnibus Company has 
consistently refused to deal. 

The London General Omnibus Com¬ 
pany have unfortunately not seen their 
way yet to provide receptacles in their 
vehicles for used omnibus tickets and, 
which is-equally important, to encourage 
passengers to use them. The results of 
this policy are but too evident in our 
littered streets.' 

But if at Bournemouth used ticket 
boxes are “ very largely made use of by 
the public and, when emptied at night¬ 
time, usually found to be at least half- 
full/’ and if at other places the same 
thing occurs, why this hesitation on the 
part of the L.G.O.C. to do at least what 
it can to abate a growing public nuisance 
and a source of needless expense-to the 
suffering ratepayers whose municipal 
scavenging bills are being materially in¬ 
creased by litter ? 

Surely the company could at any rate 
display in every omnibus a notice 
requesting passengers, before alighting, 
to leave their tickets behind them in 
the bus instead of disfiguring the streets 
with them ? 


THE JEWELLED FISH 

An angler belonging to Tourcoign, in 
the North of France, recently caught a 
fish in the river, and on arriving home 
asked his wife to cook it for dinner. 

When preparing it for the pan the 
good lady was astonished to find a 
glittering stone in the fish’s stomach 
which was pronounced by a jeweller to 
be a sapphire worth about /15. 


KING 1000 YEARS AGO 
Hywel of Wales 

The children of Wales have been 
hearing all about a hero of their race 
who made a pilgrimage to Rome a 
thousand years ago. 

He was Hywel Dda, or Howell the 
Good, at first Prince of Deheubarth, in 
central Wales, and finally King of 
nearly the whole of Wales. 

Wales, like the Kingdom of 'the 
Franks, seems to have been alternately 
united by marriage or conquest and 
split up again to make estates for 
families of sons. Hywel so united the 
severed kingdom of his grandfather, 
but the men of the next generation 
broke it up again. 

Both Hywel and his brother Idwal 
Voel, whose territory was joined to his 
own by death, paid homage to Edward 
the Elder and Aethelstan, and attended 
their witans, in this way securing their 
eastern borders. 

Hywel gave the twin blessings of 
peace and law to his people. At a great 
conference to which four wise men were 
summoned from each section of his 
realm the laws 4 and customs of the 
time were codified and carefully com¬ 
mitted to writing. 

THE TERRIBLE ROADS 
A Hundred People Killed 
Every Week 

Fourteen people were killed every 
day last year in the streets and on the 
roads of Great Britain. , The number 
injured has doubled in six. years, and 
was last year 124,000. 

Roughly the figures mean that a 
hundred people are killed and over a 
hundred thousand injured every week 
on our roads. 


WHY THE DOCTOR WAS 
TIRED 

A Ta'e of Two Mean Fellows 

The other day a doctor came to a sick¬ 
bed looking nearly as ill as his patient. 

On being asked if he were a victim of 
some audacious microbe he replied that 
he was merely suffering from weariness. 
After a very hard day’s work he had been 
called from his bed to attend an accident. 
When he returned he fell asleep, only 
to be wakened by a second call of the 
same nature. At week-ends he is 
constantly being called up by cases of 
this sort. 

Then he smiled dryly and went on to 
say that both the men he saw were 
motor-cyclists, and neither was badly 
hurt. When he mentioned a fee they 
both made the same rqfly : “ Oh, no, 
I’m bn the panel.” 

So the doctor lost his night’s rest for 
nothing. He cannot remember when he 
has had a Sunday off, and he is con¬ 
stantly being called up at night to 
attend to holiday-makers- Yet these 
people can ride away cheerfully without 
paying a fee. But an accident is a 
shattering affair, and perhaps the public 
is more thoughtless than mean. 

Portsmouth has just found a way 
out of this injustice. In future each 
Portsmouth constable is to be provided 
with a card, and is to fill it up and send 
it to a doctor when he wants help.- 
After rendering his services the doctor 
will forward the card to the Chief 
Constable, who will see that he receives 
his fee. 

If this should catch the eye of the 
two motor-cyclists the C.N. hopes they 
will be gentlemen and send their fee 
to the doctor. 


Pronunciations in This Pap2r 

Calixtus . . . . . . Kal-is-tus 

Caracalla .... Kar-ah-kal-ah 
Miltiades .... Mii-te-ah-deez 
Schenectady . . . Ske-nek-tah-de 
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Sterling 

Meatly engraved on the little 
silver pencil with which 
these words are written is the 
word Sterling. 

In a general way everybody 
knows what it means. It is a 
guarantee of genuineness. The 
word is a testimonial. There is 
no hypocrisy about this pencil, 
it is what it pretends to be, 
silver. It is not nickel or tin 
or any other alloy or amalgam ; 
it is silver ; it is sterling. 

Words are interesting things. 
They hold much ancient history. 
Looking into the eyes of words we 
may see many strange tales. This 
word sterling has its romance. 
It is a memorial as well as a 
testimonial, a monument in lan¬ 
guage to a group of men who 
have been long forgotten. 

The word sterling goes back 
to far-off trading-days. Origin¬ 
ally it was Easterling, and was 
the name given in England to 
traders who came from Northern 
Europe. Their money was always 
reliable. It was of unusual pur¬ 
ity. When they came to London 
they traded so fairly that Easter¬ 
ling became a . hall-mark of 
genuineness. Before all else they 
chose to have a good name. 
Traders liked to deal with them, 
for, after all, it is a pleasure to 
deal with trustworthy people, 
against whom there is no need 
to arm ourselves with suspicion. 

Bulk was up to sample with the 
Easterlings. Their goods were 
not made merely or mainly for 
show. While good business men, 
they were, above all, honourable 
men. Now their name, slightly 
shortened, has passed into our 
language, so that every time the 
word sterling is used a tribute is 
paid to these men of a past age. 
They enriched the English tongue 
with their good name.' 

It may not seem , much to 
leave, but it is the most enduring 
of all legacies. Nothing lives so 
long as a good name. The saying 
that a good nameds rather to be 
chosen than great riches was a 
bit of ancient Jewish wisdom 
which nineteenth-century men 
felt so true * that they had it 
painted round the inside of the 
Cotton Exchange in Manchester. 
An unexpected place, perhaps, for 
such a motto, yet a most appro¬ 
priate place. The builders may 
have thought that some such 
silent monitor might do good 
work in that place, where one 
Is commonly met by the temp¬ 
tation to forget the good name 
in the eager quest for riches. 

It would be well if Wall Street 
and the Chicago Wheat Pit and 
Manchester and London, and 
all the Stock Exchanges and all 
the market-places in the world, 
could be persuaded that the 
name a.man leaves is more im¬ 
portant than all the wealth he 
may have accumulated. 


The Steadfast Thermometer 

We boast, rightly and proudly, of 
our scientific powers and the 
wonderful precision of our instru¬ 
ments. But one thing still apparently 
defies the brains of our inventors. It 
is the little thermometer which should 
tell us our temperature.' 

The writer has been in bed for six 
days, under orders not to get up till 
this little instrument had registered 
the friendly 98*4. He bought a clinical 
thermometer for 4s. 6d. It registered 
102 and stuck there ever after. He 
bought one for 5s. It registered 100 
and stuck there. He changed it for 
another and woke up at midnight to 
find it 105, chained fast like Pro¬ 
metheus to the rock. Neither the 
heat of the body nor the cold water 
tap could move this gallant messenger 
of mercury. The writer bought an¬ 
other for half-a-crown, and lo! the 
mercury shot to 98*4. There it stuck, 
and there it sticks, and so the writer 
is writing this, up at last. 

We have always believed in stead¬ 
fastness, that most estimable quality 
in wives and politicians; but the 
steadfast thermometer is an entertain¬ 
ing thing, and for bedside fun this 
little item from the chemist is hardly 
to be beaten. What we want now is a 
watch that always tells us the same 
time, on the principle that once the 
time is fixed it is best to stick to it. 

© 

To a Beloved Ladye 

She doeth little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone or despise; 
For naught that sefs one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteemed in her eyes. • 

* James Russell Lowell 

© 

The Awful English 

Jn the days of the Victorian Era 
there came to England an eminent 
German singer named Julius Stock¬ 
hausen, whose biograph} 7 has just been 
published in His native land. 

From it we learn that he thought 
the English awful people, lacking in i 
appreciation of art and caring only 
for vulgar pleasures. As a proof of 
English stupidity he tells how in 
1872 Cymbeline was performed and 
the gallery called for the author! 
Stockhausen says it could not have 
happened in Germany. 

But may not that incident be re¬ 
garded as a great tribute to the good 
taste of the gallery ? They had judged 
Cymbeline entirely on its own merits, 
not knowing that it was the work of our 
greatest poet, and so their enthusiasm 
was free from any snobbery or pre¬ 
tence. It is better to have a democracy 
which can recognise genius than a 
democracy which knows, the titles of 
Shakespeare's plays by heart and cares 
for them, perhaps, no more than it 
cares for the multiplication table. 


A Prime Minister Has a Bad Night 

Everybody was most kind to me in 
England. They gave me Crom¬ 
well's desk to write on, and I slept 
in Oueen Elizabeth’s bed. Without 
in any way wishing to be disrespectful 
to the memory of her late Majesty, 
I may add that I slept very badly in 
her bed. 

Monsieur Herriot on his visit to Chequers 
© 

Tip-Cat 

music critic has been referring to 
a singer’s liquid voice. Something 
made her mouth water. 

0 

A doctor urges everybody to sleep 
eight hours on end. Which end ? 

0 

q'HE new rich, it seems, do not value 
etiquette. It must be because polite¬ 
ness costs nothing. 

0 

A new buffet is being built at a big 
London railway station. Already a 
carpenter has 
been cutting up 
sandwich boards. 
0 

Harley 
Street spe¬ 
cialist admits that 
the Budget never 
worries him. He 
can always give 
himself a sleeping- 
draught. 

0 

j\| r. George 
Moore is 
miserable because he has no contempor¬ 
aries worth talking about. What will 
Mr. Shaw say now ? 

0 

Acrobats earn little nowadays. They 
still have a good turnover, however. 
0 

JYJussolini, we read, has solved the 
problem of Democracy. Death, we 
read, has solved the problem of Life. 

0 

golfer declares that practising to 
music improves his swing. It has 
the same effect on roundabouts. 

0 • 

Englishmen are growing taller. Many 
are even living above their incomes. 

.0 

J'he life of a popular song is from four 
to six months. Unless a singer mur¬ 
ders it sooner. 

© 

The Song gf the Litter Lout 

By Our Country Girl 

O Litter Lout, 0 Litter Lout, 

I wonder why you are ? 

Whatever makes you flit about 
In motor, coach, and car ? 

Why will you haunt the beauty spot 
For which you do not care ? 

What made your sense of duty rot ? 
And is it past repair ? 

0 Litter Lout, O Litter Lout, 

We wish you would not roam ! 

We wish you would just sit about 
And spoil your things at home; 
Spare bluebells and trifolium 
From relics of your meal; 

And on your own linoleum 
Strew paper, tins, and peel. 

O Litter Lout, O Litter Lout, 

If you possess a mind 
Do think a little bit about 
The hate you leave behind. 


I Am in Michael Angelo 

We were watching a glow-worm the other 
night, and could not help thinking it interest¬ 
ing that such a little thing might have said 
to us : Do you- know that / am in Michael 
Angelo's sonnets? 

I don't suppose a ladybird 
1 Would ask a worm to tea, 
She’s low compared with butter¬ 
flies ; 

And dragon-flies agree 
That worms are common, humble 
folk, 

Plain folk like you and me. 

A ND yet the worm I’m thinking of 
Once made a painter sing; 
Italia’s greatest artist wrote 
A poem to the thing. 

Shelley and Michael Angelo 
Both made its praises ring ! 

The worm they hymned is squat 
and brown, 

She shuns the light of day; 

At dusk she brings her lantern out 
For folk who’ve gone astray, 
And many a weary ant or bee 
She sets upon its way. 

J-Jer sphere is low and narrower 
Than any human lot, 

A wheel-track and a tuft of grass 
Is all that she has got : 

Love makes it seem a fairyland, 
A sultan’s garden-plot. 

We plain folk can’t be butterflies. 
But why should we repine? 
A glow-worm looks an ugly thing 
Until it starts to shine, 

And then its beauty makes Earth 
glad 

(And so may yours and mine). 

Country Girl 

© 

0 God, We Thank Thee 

0 God, we thank Thee for our lives. 
We thank Thee for our bodies, for 
the strength of our limbs, * and for 
our minds. 

We thank Thee for our souls, for 
the perception that feels Thee near 
to us, and knows that our bodies are 
the temple of the Holy Spirit. 

We thank Thee for our surroundings, 
for the fresh air and the sweet earth, 
and the love of friends. 

We thank Thee also for our pains 
and difficulties, the means whereby 
we shall attain to a clearer light and 
truer understanding. - 
© 

Knowledge 

We who have known the night and 
day, ' . ' - 

The beauty of the Spring; 

We who have worn a crown of love, 

Or have gone sorrowing ; 

We who have walked on meadow grass, 
Or heard a wild bird sing, 

What wisdom lack we, or what lore 
From down the Ages flung ? 

We have known all that gods have 
known, 

All songs that poets have sung, 

And carried in our hearts the awe 
Men knew when Earth was young. 

Marjorie Wilson 

® 

The Broadcaster 

'C.iV. Calling the World 
Ctray dogs in Chicago can now be 
sent by taxi to a society which 
pays the fare. 

Over £35,000 has been raised toward 
, rebuilding old Sadlers Wells. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If illuminated, 
manuscripts 
make light 
reading 
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A Big Chance for Piccadilly 


UNHAPPY TIROL 

UNDER THE NEW 
NAPOLEON 

Children Who May Not Learn 
Their Own Language 

ITALIANS MADE TO ORDER 

When Napoleon seemed supreme over 
Europe it was the peasants of the Tirol, 
under Andreas Hofer, who first re¬ 
kindled the spirit of resistance which 
led to his overthrow. There is a 
Napoleon today who might well bear 
this fact in mind. 

Three times these peasant soldiers 
hurled the French and Bavarian troops 
from the Iselberg; three times they 
drove them out of Innsbruck. But the 
Austrians for whom they fought sur¬ 
rendered them to the enemy, and Hofer 
was betrayed by one of his neighbours 
and shot by the French. Five years 
later Napoleon was on St. Helena. 

When the Trentino, with its purely 
Italian population, was ceded to Italy 
by Austria after the war South Tirol, 
with its purely German population, was 
handed over also on the doubtful plea 
that the natural frontier from * the 
military point of view passed that way. 

An Unfulfilled Promise 

The Tirolese protested solemnly again 
and again to President Wilson and to 
everyone else concerned, but the Italian 
Government, speaking through the Allies 
for the Italian King and people, de¬ 
clared its intention " to carry out a 
wide and liberal policy toward its new 
German subjects in respect of language, 
culture, and economic interests." 

If that promise had been fulfilled 
Mussolini might have succeeded where 
Napoleon failed. But it was not ful¬ 
filled. Mussolini is very angry because 
the people of North Tirol have been 
reminding him of the fact. He is even 
angry with the Austrian Prime Minister 
because he has shown sympathy with 
them, though declaring he can do 
nothing to improve matters. Mussolini 
may frighten his neighbours, but he 
cannot silence the world, and world 
opinion is deeply shocked by what is 
happening in South Tirol. 

Minorities and Peace Treaties 

President Wilson said that, every 
territorial settlement after the war 
must be made for the benefit of the 
population concerned; and in 'the 
Peace Treaties elaborate arrangements 
were made to secure that minorities to 
whom it was not possible to give self- 
government should have their natural 
rights protected. 

They were to be given the same 
political privileges as their neighbours. 
They were to have -the free use of their 
language, which must be recognised in 
the law courts. Where they were 
sufficiently numerous the Government 
must provide schools for instruction in 
their own language ; and they must be 
allowed to establish and control in 
their own way their own charitable, 
religious, and social institutions. 

The Case of South Tirol 

Italy refused to allow any of these i 
provisions to be put into the treaty 
about South Tirol. She was a Great 
Power, and such matters might safely 
be left entirely to her, she said. They 
were, but three years later the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, reviewing the 
Minorities Treaties, unanimously ex¬ 
pressed the hope "that those States 
which are not bound by any. legal 
obligation to the League with respect 
to minorities will, nevertheless, observe 
in the treatment of their own minorities 
at least as high a standard of justice 
and toleration as is required by any of 
the Treaties." 

The Italian representative voted for 
that resolution, but that was a month 
or two before Mussolini came into 
power, and Mussolini has explained that 
he is not bound by what his predecessors 


L ondon is changing before our eyes. 

Visitors from overseas who were 
here a few years ago have to rub their 
eyes and say "This was not here! 
That is quite new ! ” 

We grumble so much about things 
which spoil our beloved capital that it 
gives us immense pleasure when a 
really great building arises. 

We should like to say " Well done ! " 
to a few banks which have lately cast 
off their scaffoldings in the City and 
elsewhere, particularly to the new West¬ 
minster Bank in Piccadilly. Piccadilly 
is being remodelled from the west. If 
only the powers that be. will keep 
their eyes open there is every chance 
that in time we may be really proud 
of Piccadilly. 

. Regent Street we are obliged to 
accept. It is there. Piccadilly is still 
in the making, and the style has been 


said, though they spoke for Italy. Let 
him tell in his own words how he has since 
carried out the spirit of the Treaty: 

" When _ I visited South Tirol I 
noticed that everything was German : 
church, school, public functionaries, 
railway and post officials. Everywhere 
nothing but the German language was 
heard, and people sang songs , such as 
in Rome would have caused their 
immediate arrest. 

" Now in all the schools^ of this 
province- the teaching of the Italian 
language is obligatory/ all post and 
railway officials are Italians, and “ we 
are just now about* to settle there a 
large number of Italian families. In 


set- by the Westminster Bank, the old 
Wolsey building which is now Barclays 
Bank, and the Midland Bank. The 
Wolsey building, we remember, got the 
prize for the best building of the year 
two or three years ago. The /little 
Midland Bank, like a charming little 
cottage among big buildings, got the 
same prize another year. The West¬ 
minster has been, designed in keeping 
with Barclays, which faces it. 

So now there are three superb build¬ 
ings to set the style of the new Picca¬ 
dilly which is bound to come. It is a 
great joy to walk along that historic 
stretch and suddenly see the dignity and 
harmonious shapes'of these new build¬ 
ings. The chief note about them is 
their level, quiet lines and beautiful 
balance. The upper storeys of the 
Westminster Bank are peculiarly attract¬ 
ive and make a charming sky-line. . 


this way we shall succeed in Italian¬ 
ising the country." 

Since then the Minister of Public 
Instruction has been able to announce 
that in South Tirol " there is not one 
educational establishment left for Ger¬ 
man or instruction in German.” Even 
the private instruction of children in the 
German language has been forbidden. 

And this is the Italy of Garibaldi and 
Mazzini, the Italy whose endeavour to 
free her children from the foreign yoke 
so deeply moved our fathers ! There 
is no help from Europe for the Tirolese. 
who are to be made into Italians, but 
sooner or later the cry of " How long, 
O Lord ? " will be heard. 


AMERICA S GREAT 
MOVE 

CHANCE OF THE SIX 
GREAT POWERS 

A Real Opportunity for Peace 
at Last 

WORLD TREATY AGAINST WAR 

The world is rejoicing at the great 
step taken in the name of the American 
people toward universal peace. 

It was a deep disappointment when 
America repudiated President Wilson 
and the League of Nations. No one 
has doubted her devotion to the cause 
of peace, yet this greatest effort of our 
time for superseding war has been 
terribly hampered by her aloofness. 
Many of her noblest sons have felt 
ever since the need for some great act 
of American statesmanship which should 
make good the lost opportunity. 

America’s Hope 

Now it appears that this great act 
of statesmanship has been achieved. 
America has proposed a treaty with 
five other Great Powers renouncing all 
war as an instrument of national policy 
and agreeing that all disputes among 
them shall be settled by peaceful means. 

It is America's hope that if the six 
Great Powers (France, Britain, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, and herself) can agree on 
such a treaty other nations will gladly 
follow ; and who shall doubt that she 
is right ? With a world peace guaran¬ 
teed by these six nations where are 
they who would prefer to put their 
trust in war ? • 

France and America have been 
discussing such a treaty for several 
months, and they have- found agree¬ 
ment as to its wording less simple than 
might be supposed. The difficulty has 
turned on the old conflict of opinion 
which led America to reject the League. 

Pledges Against Aggression 

The League is a Society of Nations 
whose members are pledged to defend 
each other against aggression from 
whatever source, and its rules make 
provision for the use of military, naval, 
and air forces for that purpose. . The 
Locarno Treaty, too, pledges Britain 
and Italy to defend France and Belgium 
against Germany, or Germany against 
France and Belgium, should either side 
attack the other. 

It is clear that nations which have 
made these mutual promises have not 
finally ruled out war in human affairs. 
They enjoin nations, like individuals, to 
live at peace with each other, but re¬ 
serve the right (and, as they think, the 
duty) to punish and restrain nations 
and individuals who may fail to do so. 
They will not use armies and navies to 
attack, but they will use them to pre¬ 
vent or restrain attack; they will use 
them as police. If war is a crime, as 
America says, what are we to do with 
the criminals if the crime is committed ? 

Essentials and Non-Essentials 

War undertaken for this purpose is 
not the kind of Avar America has in 
mind when she asks the nations to 
renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy. America understands 
the League Covenant, and she under¬ 
stands Locarno, and in recommending 
her new treaty she says definitely that 
she believes nations which have signed 
those agreements may sign her treaty 
as well. Wc hope and believe that the 
five Powers she has addressed will come 
to the same conclusion. 

If they do, a way will have been 
found for reconciling differences which 
have hitherto been thought irreconcil¬ 
able. America has declared that, in 
spite of her refusal to join the League, 
she is anxious to cooperate with it in 
the establishment of peace, and this 
new treaty is her way of doing so. 
She has shown that she can distinguish 
between essentials and non-essentials, 
and all good people everywhere hope 
that other nations will do the same. 


THE TWO HOUSES OF LORDS 



The House of Lords built for a film 



The actual House of Lords 


The first picture shows a scene in the House of Lords from a new film now being made 
in London. It is difficult to believe that the background is merely studio scenery. We 
give a picture of the actual House of Lords for comparison. 
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50,000 PONIES 
OUT OF THE SUN 

THEIR LIVES IN THE MINE 

The Little Dumb Friend Who 
Helps to Brighten Our Homes 

PIT LADS AND PIT PONIES 

The life of the pit pony, we are glad 
to say, has been discussed in the House 
of Lords. 

Anyone who has ever seen the joy 
with which pit ponies greet the day¬ 
light and a free life above' ground 
when for any reason they are brought 
out of the darkness and confinement of 
the mine, anyone who knows what a 
mine is like, will be depressed by the 
thought of sensitive animals living 
constantly below ground. 

In 1927 there were 56,800 ponies 
in British mines. Undoubtedly some 
other means of bringing coal along .the 
narrower mine-roads than by pony 
haulage ought to be used, and until 
such other means are adopted humane 
people will continue their protests. In 
spite'of all that the best coalowners can 
do for their ponies (and some of them do 
much) pit work below ground is an 
unnatural form of life and labour that 
should not be imposed on horses. 

Cruelty Not Prevalent 

Having said that, we wish to say with 
equal plainness that we do not believe 
that inhuman or cruel treatment of 
ponies in the mines is proved except in 
rare instances. That a tendency toward 
cruelty, exists in some natures is a 
terrible fact. It can- ; be seen anywhere 
in some degree. But it is far less seen 
in the Northern European nations than 
in southern and tropical countries, and 
it is far less seen among-those who live 
in close contact with animals than those 
who do not. 

We believe, from abundant evidence, 
that cruelty toward ponies in mines is 
proportionately far less prevalent than 
other forms of cruelty toward animals 
above ground. The average pit lad is 
his pony's friend. Tlie general senti¬ 
ment is strongly on- the right side. 
Supervision is constant and humane. 
It is j the exceptional case that is dis¬ 
covered, and that leads to unjust impu¬ 
tations against the pit lads as a class. 
Do let us be fair, and see kindness where 
it exists and is fostered. 

Comrades in the Mine 

The lad who is a natural bully is soon 
known, and the sentiment of his class 
is against him. The pony is as subject 
to injuries as the miner. He is more 
aware of dangers than his driver, for 
his nerves are more sensitive. Pony 
and lad are comrades in the face of 
common dangers. Far more, can be 
said truthfully about the comradeship 
of the mine than about the rare in¬ 
stances of dull brutality, ; 

What is needed is that, in these days 
of triumphant mechanism, ponies should 
not be in the mines. Allegations of 
prevalent brutality give a wrong im¬ 
pression. They exaggerate evils, and 
show blindness to much that is good. 
It is well, entirely well, that this subject 
should be discussed, but. it should be 
discussed with justice all round. 


HALF-WAY STOPS IN THE 

ATLANTIC .• 

French airship experts have how given 
up all idea of flying across the Atlantic 
in non-stop flights, and the next attempt 
is to be made, in a somewhat round¬ 
about way, by the Azores and Bahamas, 
with a floating stopping-place in mid¬ 
ocean as well. Floating islands for the 
mid-ocean halts of these long-distance 
airships are being designed, and there 
is shortly to be a public exhibition of the 
plans, organised by the Paris Chamber of 
Conim^a French Aero Club. 


The Childrens Newspaper 


CHILDREN IN THE. 
STONE AGE 

The Little Primitives of 
Australia 


NEWS PROM EVERYWHERE 

Gathered by 




FRIGHTENED BY A DOLL 

Our lady correspondent in Western 
Australia sends us some notes on child- 
life among the native races in Australia 
long before the arrival of white men, the 
people who are perhaps, more primitive 
than any other race on the Earth. 

She says that by watching the play 
of the children, which is largely imitation 
of their elders and particularly of their 
mothers, more can be learned of native 
life- than by watching the grown-up 
natives. The reason is that till they are 
five or six years old the children are 
constantly with their mothers. 

The small child, with only a bunch of 
leaves tied round with a piece of string 
for a doll, will play with its doll and build 
for it a tiny beehive-shaped shelter like 
that which the mother builds for the 
family, and there put the doll to bed. 
The doll of a white child does not suit 
the little native child ; it is frightened 
at its eyes. 

What the Children Can Do 


A Hackney schoolmaster has been 
given a year’s leave to enable him to 
travel round the world. 

The first weekly journal for young 
Jews has been started in this country; 
it is called Jewish Youth. • 

A wave said to be 85 feet high swept 
over the Leviathan in the North 
Atlantic not long ago. 

The first section of a new landing- 
stage at Tilbury (300 feet of a total 
of 1140 feet) is now ready. 

A handbag containing £80 in bank¬ 
notes was found uninjured in the ruins 
of a fire at a Cardiff cabinet.works. 

Summer Time ended in New Zealand 
on the Sunday before it began in this 
country. 

Kent's Oldest Man 

The oldest man in Kent has been 
celebrating his 104th birthday by work¬ 
ing in his garden. 

Turkey and Islam 

There is now no State religion in Tur¬ 
key, the Church . having been dis¬ 
established. 


The child of five 3 7 ears old has its 
own digging stick for getting up roots, 
grubs, and other foods. It knows the 
names of animals and plants, the tracks 
of reptiles and birds, and the places 
where the mallee-hen’s eggs are most 
likely to be found. 

: The children can pick out the foot¬ 
prints of the older people in the sand 
and identify those of each person without 
making a mistake. They know the 
exact relationship between all the people 
in a group—who will give them food, 
whom they may visit, and whom they 
must avoid. Indeed they learn in¬ 
stinctively all the simple yet clever 
knowledge of the race that is necessary 
for their living. Their knowledge of the 
ways of animals is complete in a simple 
way, for their life is closer to animal 
life than that of any other humans. 

Birds Around the Camp 

Here is a sentence from our corre¬ 
spondent’s letter: 

. “I had a solitary Christmas as far as 
human company went (she says), but 
families of finches, parrots, and cocka¬ 
toos swarmed around my camp for the 
water I gave them ; and the little lizards 
have taken possession of my tent and 
enclosure; and to see one sitting at 
my tent door looking out upon the birds 
is to see a very quaint thing.” 

* Through such a letter we see life in its 
very simplest form. It goes on in a 
diminishing way on the fringe of the 
vigorous life of the white civilisation 
which is building up a British nation in 
the fertile regions of the great island 
continent. Pictures on page 12 


THE DEER OF EXMOOR 

A reader of the C.N. who thinks that 
hunting the stag is the finest sport in 
the world warns us that if such hunting 
were to be stopped on Exmoor our 
admiration of the stag freed from 
hunting would be ended too, for within 
thirty years there probably would not 
be a single deer left on the moor. 

The deer (he says) do untold damage 
to crops each year, and the farmers; 
law or no law, would shoot every deer 
seen on their land were it not that they 
are keenly interested in hunting. 
Whether this sport is cruel or not, the 
hunting of the deer is (he adds) the best 
way of preserving them. 

We give our correspondent the 
opportunity of stating his opinion, but 
it does not impress us. Anyone who 
has seen how the larger, quadrupeds 
are preserved in national parks in other 
countries will refuse to believe that 
England will find the difficulties of 
preserving deer insuperable when these 
animals are no more hunted. 


Miles of Locusts 

Travellers reaching * Palestine from 
Transjordania reported passing through 
five miles of locusts. 

Beating His Own Record 

Otto Kemmerich, a great German 
swimmer, has succeeded in beating his 
own world’s record by swimming over 
46 hours in a tank. 

Louvain’s New Library 

The new University Library of Lou¬ 
vain is nearly completed, and will be 
opened by the King of the Belgians in 
July this year. 

Nottingham’s Miner Artist 

Lord Henry Bentinclc, M.P., has pre¬ 
sented to Nottingham Castle a picture 
by an invalided soldier who was a Not¬ 
tinghamshire miner before the war. 

London Busmen’s Qood Turn 

The London General Omnibus Com¬ 
pany’s staff is raising a fund to take a 
thousand children for a day in the 
country. . 

The Litter Lout Reforming 

The superintendents of two London 
parks,. Brockwell Park and Wandsworth 
Park, say the Litter Lout is becoming 
tidier in their parks. 

A Lucky Find 

A valuable book priced sixpence at 
a Croydon church bazaar was recognised 
by a book expert, who sold it and added 
£19 to the fund. 

Flight Over the Pole 

The Australian explorer Captain 
George Wilkins and Mr. Carl Eielson have 
flown 2000 miles across the Arctic, 
flying over the North Pole.* 

A Henry Hudson Window 

A window in memory of Henry 
Hudson has been unveiled in St. 
Ethelburga’s Church, Bishopsgate, from 
which Hudson set out on his first 
voyage 321 years ago. 

The Boy Scout Round the World 

Palle Huld, the Danish Boy Scout 
who undertook to go round the world 
in 44: days, completed his journey 
according to programme, half of it being 
under the British flag. 

Eighty 

A cake with 80 candles and a speech 
of 80 words graced the party given by 
Slough’s oldest magistrate, Mr.. Samuel 
Osborn, of Datchet, to 80 old neighbours 
to celebrate his 80th birthday ! 

The Water-Taxi 

Twenty water-taxis are soon to be 
available for hire on the Danube at 
Budapest. Visitors will be able to 
travel up and down the river by these 
boats, which will carry from four to 
eight passengers. 

Make Much of Your Horse9 

" Make much of your horses,” a 
fine old call so often heard in the Army, 
was heard for the last time, the other 
day by the nth Hussars, who have 
now given up horses and become a 
mechanical force. 
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A LOST ROAD FOUND 

Mislaid for 17 Centuries 

A BIT OF OLD STANE STREET 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT 

Excavators have just found a little 
bit of lost road which 'was used for 
17 centuries before man mislaid it. 

It is a part of Stane Street, and it lies 
close to the Guildford-Horsham road 
at a point called Roman Gate. 

In days when Britain was a colony 
our Roman masters had a posting-station 
at the place still called Roman Gate, 
and it* was busy with important traffic. 
The Romans made a fine road with a 
double layer of thin slats of hard sand¬ 
stone, with a foot of iron slag beneath 
it bound with fine earth and bedded 
on yellow cla)\ “ That road will last 
my time,” said the Roman foreman 
proudly, as he looked on his work. 

It lasted longer; it lasted till Georgian 
times. Then the roads were so neglected 
that this little bit of Stane Street 
became veritably swamped in mire. In 
1810 a new road was made near by. 

Found Under the Fields 

Today people have been asking what 
became of the. old Roman road, and 
excavators determined to find out what 
exactly its course was. They have 
just discovered it, as good as ever, 
under the fields. 

It is two feet four inches below r the 
surface, and in digging for it the 
excavators found seven horseshoes 
within 20 yards. They were Georgian 
shoes, and some had five nails still in 
them. Such was the fearful clay which 
covered the old road that it wrenched 
off horseshoes and probably broke 
carriage wheels, but our ancestors were 
too lazy to clear away the mire and 
uncover the solid road beneath. At 
last it got so buried in clay that it was 
lost altogether, after 17 centuries of 
faithful service, and a brand new road 
made in its stead, 

Will the road of 1810 last as long as 
the Roman road ? We fear it will not, 
although it will never be-so neglected 
as the road made by our foreign masters 
in Caesar’s day. , 

FESTIVAL OF YOUTH 
Peace Day at the Crystal Palace 

In a very few years the.peace of the 
world will be in the hands of the boys 
and girls of today. ■ 

That is why the London Federation 
of the League of Nations Union is to 
hold a second Festival of Youth at the - 
Crystal Palace on Saturday, June 2, 

The great event of the festival is the 
mass gathering in the evening in the 
centre transept, which holds 20,000 
people, to be addressed by Lord Cecil, 
but there is a tremendous number of 
other attractions as well. 

At the opening ceremony international 
flags will be presented (last year a flag 
was brought all the way from Japan), and 
after lunch visiting contingents from 
other lands will take part in an inter¬ 
national entertainment. Simultaneously 
with these there will be an athletic, 
festival, when the quaint and exciting 
files competitions of last year (arch and 
tunnel, interfile race, football relay) will 
be repeated ; and a choir of 5000 young 
people will give a concert. 

Then will come the Grand Review of 
Youth, with a march-past which, it is 
hoped, will be three miles longand, 
finally, the great evening gathering with 
its speech-making, community singing, 
and presentations. 

Full particulars are to be obtained 
from the L.N.U. Festival Headquarters . 
at the Crystal Palace. Volunteers are 
wanted to sell tickets. , ^ 
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Little Joe 


WATCHERS OF 
THE SUN 

Seeking Knowledge in 
the Desert 

ONE ANIMAL SEEN IN 
THREE YEARS 

When I would spend a lonely day 

Sun and Moon are in my way . 

Emerson 

Two countrymen of the poet who wrote 
these lines have sought solitude for three 
years with very different reasons. 

They are Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, who exiled 
themselves of their own freewill to the 
barren desert of Chile, not indeed ex¬ 
pecting to find the Sun in their way, but 
because they are trying to find some of 
the ways of the Sun. 

The Sun, which when most mortals 
see it always looks the same except for 
an occasional spot or for a'rare eclipse, 
had always been supposed to be un¬ 
changing until a few years ago. 

Then Dr. C. G. Abbott, of the Smith¬ 
sonian, whose life has been spent in 
watching the Sun and counting up the 
sunny hours, declared that the Sun shone ! 
less brightly at some times than *at I 
others. There might be, he estimated, 
as much as five per cent difference in 
its absolute brightness. 

Too Lonely for the Indians 

His observations were made from 
California. To test them farther, two 
other stations, where the Sun shines 
nearly every day, were chosen, one in 
Africa and one in Chile. In the Chilean 
desert, where Mr. and Mrs. Freeman have 
been living and observing the Sun for 
three years, it is so lonely that even the 
Red Indians will not stay. 

The desert is barren. No plants 
grow. They saw only one animal, a 
fox, all the time, and that was at the 
village of Calama, twelve miles from 
their station. From Calama they got 
their water and food by motor-car. The 
water comes to Calama in a pipe from 
the snow on the mountains. 

They had wireless to support their 
loneliness, but the interference from 
atmospherics in that sun-washed space 
was so bad that at the best it was like 
listening-in to a hailstorm. 

AUSTRALIA LOOKING 
AFTER ITSELF 
Pushing Its Industries 

In spite of the lack of men, our 
Australian cousins are developing their 
huge island continent by no haphazard, 
unpractical methods. 

They have wisely listened to the 
advice of the Economic Conference at 
Geneva, and now, instead of working 
against each other, the producers are 
joining forces. At the annual show of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of New South 
Wales,; Mr. Bruce, the Commonwealth 
Prime Minister, said that invaluable 
work has lately been done by the De¬ 
velopment and Migration Commission 
through this system of cooperation. 
In the Murrumbidgee area last year 
the production of rice was six times 
more than that of three years ago, this 
being enough for practically the whole 
of Australia’s requirements. 

Through better organisation Austra¬ 
lian canned fruits are now fetching as 
high prices as Californian fruits, and the 
dried fruits industry, opce in a state of 
chaos, is so much improved that it 
was possible to send a record shipment 
to London last year. 

Advantage has also been taken of the 
advice of British scientists who visited 
Australia, and work is in progress for 
stamping out certain animal diseases, 
insects, and noxious weeds; 


A Mother’s Boy in Wales 

Here is a story from a Welsh coal-mine, 
told by one who is on the spot and knows. 

Some people are fond of talking of 
men who shirk work. They forget the 
many who seek work as one of their 
strongest desires. Joe was one example 
of it. His story will show that, and 
also what work in a mine so often brings. 

He was. the third in a family of seven, 
and no one, including the father, was 
earning anything. But Joe was always 
looking for a job to earn a few shillings 
for his hard-worked mother. Again and 
again he went ten miles away to find 
work, walking most of the distance. At 
last he found it, and was glad, though 
his bus fare cost a third of his wages. 

A Job for His Brother 

He was only a small lad but very 
keen, and soon he found a job for his 
elder brother. At the end of his third 
working week he said to his brother, on 
the pay-day: “ You pay our bus fares 
tonight. I should like for once to give 
all my pay to Mother.’* 

His brother said he would, and Joe 
worked that day with a happy heart. 
But as he returned from the coal-face to 
the bottom of the shaft a fall of stone 
struck him down. He was injured 
badly, but at the hospital they thought 
there were good signs of a recovery. 
Two days later his mother went to see 
him there, and he said to her : 

" Don’t worry, Mother ; there are two 
men here worse than I am. I shall soon 
be coming home.” Then he kissed his 
mother and—died. 

It is this kind of miner that people who 
know mines and miners think of when 
those who do not know miners talk of 
them in a slighting way. 


BIBLES IN MILLIONS 
How Scotland Circulates Them 

Everybody knows the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, but it may be 
doubted whether many Englishmen in 
the south are aware that Scotland has 
a National Bible Society sending Bibles 
forth in millions to many parts of the 
Earth. The annual report of the 
Scottish society is before us, and from 
it we gather some interesting facts. 

Since 1861 the Society has circulated 
more than 88 million Bibles. Before 
that, between 1809 and 1861, various 
Scottish societies had been supplying 
Bibles widely. Since 1804 the British 
and Foreign Bible Society has issued 
375 million Bibles, and the American 
Bible Society (since 1816) 184 millions. 
Similar work, on a smaller- scale, has 
been done by Danish and Norwegian 
Bible Societies. 

The total circulation promoted by the 
English-speaking race is 647 million 
Bibles. But the world’s population is 
1 goo millions. So if all the Bibles ever 
printed by these societies were in 
existence there would only be about one 
for three of the people living today. 

We note with regret that the number 
of Bibles circulated last year was much 
smaller than the year before, and a de¬ 
crease is also seen in the output of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
only important increases are to France 
and Spain. 

All lovers of the Bible will, we trust, 
be stimulated to support with renewed 
vigour both these indispensable societies. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Six Hepplewhite chairs . . . £367 

Two George II silver sauceboats' £322 
A two-handled cup of 1732 . . £319 

A Queen Anne chocolate pot . £294 
A Jacobean chalice and paten . £245 
A Louis XV tulipwood commode £136 
A painting by Augustus John . £136 
A model in carved wood of H.M.S. Royal 
William, 52 inches long, sold for £ 3150 . 


Palestine and us 
Future 

Jews in Their Homeland 

Commenting on a CN. article on 
Palestine as the Homeland of the Jews, 
an article based on official reports, a 
Jewish labourer from Palestine, who has 
lived there nineteen years, points out 
that in the last eight years the Jewish 
population has increased by nearly 

100,000. Jewish organised labourers 
have increased from 800 to 32,000. 

Unemployment has been reduced from 
6000, when it was at its worst, to about 
2000, and our correspondent thinks these 
may be absorbed. 

Industry and agriculture, he declares, 
are still suffering under the conditions 
of Turkish government and taxation, 
conditions that must be changed to 

encourage the development of the 

country’s resources. 

Already much land has been brought 
under cultivation ; forests have been 
planted, villages built, and industries 
revived. The experiment of giving the 
jews a foothold in the*ir ancient land is, 
he asserts, regarded by the Jews them¬ 
selves with full hope, but it will for some 
time depend on the sympathetic help of 
the British people, the British officials in 
Palestine, and the British Parliament. 


P.D.S.A. 

The Card That Brings Help 
to Your Pets 

The People’s Dispensary for Sick 
Animals have borrowed a useful idea 
from Carter Paterson. 

It has permanent centres in Kent, at 
Canterbury, Sittingbourne, Faversham, 
Whitstable, Chatham, and Herne Bay, 
and a motor-van makes the round of 
them every day, dropping supplies. 
Cards are issued bearing the initials 
IhD.S.A., and in any of the 50 villages 
through which the van passes, or in 
any roadside cottage between them, 
the display of this card will secure a 
call and the treatment of a suffering 
animal either on the spot or at the next 
dispensary on the route. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What Makes an Orange Pip Make a 
Popping Sound When Placed in the Fire ? 

The heat turns the liquid in the tiny 
pores of the pip into gas, which explodes. 

Who Were the Borgia? 

A noble Spanish family which became 
famous in Italy in the 15th century and 
included among its members two Popes, 
Calixtus III and Alexander VI. 

How is the Word Duck Associated 
With Zero? 

Duck is short for duck's egg, a term used 
for the 0 put down when a cricketer is 
out without scoring a run, the 0 being the 
shape of a duck’s egg. 

When and Why Was the Personal Pronoun 
I First Written as a Capital ? 

I was originally ic or ik, but in the 14th 
century the consonant began to be dropped 
and after 1400 the i was generally written 
as a capital, probably to make it more 
conspicuous. 

What Does the Word Marathon Mean ? 

A long-distance footrace of 26J miles. Its 
origin is the distance covered by Pheidip- 
pides in carrying the news to Athens of 
the Battle of Marathon, in which - Miltiades, 
the Athenian, defeated the Persians. 

What is a Dream ? 

When we dream most of the brain is 
asleep, but part is awake, and this, unguided 
by the highest powers of the mind, works 
on materials of our past experience and 
suggests a succession of images or more or 
less fantastic ideas. ' 

What is the Origin of the Easter Egg ? 

.From very ancient times the egg was a 
symbol of the world and also of .new life 
and was given as such a symbol in the 
spring, when all Nature is breaking into new 
life, Easter comes, in spring and the 
custom was transferred to the Christian 
Church and given a new meaning. \ 


THE RINGED PLANET 

SATURN COMING NEARER 

World That Appears to be 
Travelling Backward 

WHY IT IS SO BRIGHT 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Saturn, that superb world, is now 
appearing in the late evening, rising a 
little to the east of south-east at about 
11 o’clock (Summer Time) at the begin¬ 
ning of next week, and half an hour 
earlier each week after. 

In a month’s time Saturn will be well 
above the horizon by 10 o’clock; at 
present he will not be easily seen until 
about midnight. 

Saturn appears as a bright, first- 
magnitude star, shining steadily with 
a somewhat leaden hue. Being the 
brightest star in that region of the sky 
he should be readily identified; but 
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The path of Saturn during the next two months 


An tares, the reddish, first-magnitude 
star some way to the right of Saturn, 
and which rises earlier, must not be 
mistaken for the planet. 

Our star-map shows the position of 
Saturn relative to Antares and other 
prominent stars in the vicinity. 

O11 Monday, May 7, the Moon will 
appear not far from Saturn, being a 
little to the left of and below him ; but as 
the Moon does not rise until 11.38 p.m. 
she will probably not be visible until 
about midnight. 

Saturn is now almost at his nearest 
to the Earth, 850 million miles away 
(rather more than nine times as far as 
the Sun), so during the next two months 
he will appear at his brightest. He will 
be exceptionally bright' this year 
because his marvellous Ring System 
will be open almost at its widest, ap¬ 
pearing nearly one-eighteenth wider 
from top to bottom than when at its 
widest last year. This means that the 
rings are tilted a little more toward 
us, as seen from the Earth’s position in 
space at the present time*,., 

The degree to which these rings are 
now tilted, exposing more of their brilliant 
surfaces to us, causes Saturn to be a 
much brighter object to the naked eye 
as compared with his appearance be¬ 
tween seven and eight years ago, when 
the rings were presented edgewise 
toward us and were therefore almost 
invisible. We are now looking down 
upon the north or ir per side of these 
rings, which are like flat, concentric 
discs of light encircling the great globe 
of the planet. 

Saturn and the Earth 

Saturn appears to be moving back¬ 
ward, or retrograde as it is called, a 
motion that is only apparent, and is 
due to the fact that the Earth is over¬ 
taking Saturn, the Earth’s much greater 
speed (about 18 J- miles a second compared 
with Saturn’s 6 miles a second) causing 
Saturn to appear to go backward. 

If both travelled in a straight line this 
retrograde motion would continue, but as 
they travel in circular orbits there comes 
a time when for a part of her orbit the 
Earth travels the opposite way to Saturn, 
and the retrograde motion ceases. 

A similar retrograde effect is obtained 
if we are in a rapidly-moving train and 
it passes a slower one travelling in the 
same direction. 

Not until the middle of August will 
Saturn cease this retrograde motion 
and pursue his direct path round the 
sky, which takes 29 years and 167 days 
to accomplish* G. F. M. , 
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MOROCCO HOUSE 

A Great Adventure Told by 

of Long Ago ® Mary Carruthers 


What Has Happened Before 

The boys of the High School in 
Did Edinburgh, having been refused 
the week’s holiday which they have 
set their hearts on, rise in revolt, 
taking possession of the school and. 
barring out the masters. . 

The town bailie is called in to 
restore order, and in the terrible 
skirmish which follows is killed. 

The ringleaders are thrown into 
prison. Three of them are sooner or 
later released, but Alexander Grey, 
who has had no part in the death' of 
the bailie, is left to bear the burden 
of the tragedy. 'Eventually he es¬ 
capes to the Golden Fleece, bound 
for Barcelona. 

On the way they are attacked by 
the Sallee Rovers. The ship is sunk, 
but Grey is rescued by the Moors nm \& 
carried off. 

CHAPTER 9 

Two Ships Came Sailing 

ailie John Smith had finished 
a long day’s work of., traffick¬ 
ing with the Flemish cloth mer¬ 
chants in the Scots’ Bartering 
House in Vere, in Walcheren, and 
was enjoying a round of the r.oyal 
and ancient game of golf in the flat 
meadows by the canal. 

Behind him marched Dirck, his 
Dutch caddie, in full breeches and 
big wooden klompen, carrying an 
armful of quaint clubs, with a soli¬ 
tary one slung over his shoulder, 
bearing a trophy of a silver ball to 
show that his master was golfing 
champion at Leith Links as well as 
captain of the Scots colony settled 
in Vere since the days of James the 
Third, governed by their own laws, 
and their Lord Conservator. 

The little man was just bracing 
himself for a mighty drive when 
his eye was caught by something 
on the far horizon, where green 
meadows with their ranks of aspen 
pollards touched the pale blue 
sky—two tiny ships in full sail 
seeming to travel along the land, 
like fairy toys. The bailie’s keen 
sight took them in ; he laid down 
his club. 

“ Two merchantmen are coming 
down the Scheldt to Veergat,” said 
he. “ They are of the same rig as 
my own ships. I must away to 
Campvere to see. ” 

The game "was broken off and the 
party hastened along the canal to 
the town, down cobbled streets, past 
steep-roofed, crow-stepped houses, 
to the round tower, the sea-wall, 
and the quay. * * 

'* It is the White Hart and the' 
Highland Maid, and they are going 
to touch here,” said the bailie, as 
the tall ships moved majestically 
forward on the sparkling blue water. 

“ But where is the Golden Fleece ? 
.Dawdle hindmost, as ever.” 

But the sorrowful news was soon 
told, when the captain of the White 
Hart came down the gangway of 
his ship and met the little party 
on the quay. * ■ - 

” Sunk within sight of port,” 
said he. “ The convoy was round¬ 
ing the Balearic Isles when it was 
attacked 1 by the Sallee Rovers, a 
whole fleet of galleots, with tw'o 
large galleys. We crowded on all 
sail and got into port; but the 
Golden Fleece was overtaken and 
cut off, rammed by one of the 
galleys and boarded. The galleots 
hung about her like a swarm of bees. 
There was a report like a thunder¬ 
clap. Dimly we could see her hull 
up-ended in the air, and when the 
smoke cleared away both she and 
the galley which rammed her were 
gone.” 

“ Captain Turnbull will have fired 
the magazine sooner than let his 
ship be taken a prize,” said the 
bailie. “ I knpw his mettle. And ‘ 
young Grey of Lathallan ? ” 

“ He was still in the Golden 
Fleece when we last left port,” said 
the captain. “ He will have gone 
down with the lave. There was no 


use searching for survivors ; a mist 
had come down, and the waters 
still swarmed with pirate craft.” 

“It is a heavy blow,” said the 
bailie’s friends, gathering round 
him in sympathy ; “ the money 

loss ; the fine ship.” 

“I can make more money; I 
can build me another Golden 
Fleece,” said the little man ; “ but 
who is to bring me back my stout 
mariners ? And Captain Turnbull 
was my friend. Thank heaven, I 
am a rich man still and can help 
the orphans. And now I must go 
and break it to my two maidens 
that.their young kinsman is among 
the dead.” 

He turned and made his way 
heavily up the street. Alexander— 
that was the worst blow of all. 

Nothing but trouble had the 
bailie had with that luckless lad 
ever since he had lost mother as 
well as father. The battles he had 
had to.wage with the miser elder 
brother that Alexander should be 
given enough food to eat and 
clothes to wear. Henry had wished 
the cadet to grow up untaught, un¬ 
lettered, like any groom about his 
stable door. The bailie had fought 
for liis education, had borne the 
expenses, and brilliantly Alexander 
had justified his‘kindness. Success 
after success had followed at school 
until the fatal mutiny. And now, 
when at great pains he had been 
snatched from his enemies and the 
consequences of his folly, it was 
only to perish at the hands of 
pirates. 

“ At least he will have ’died 
fighting, if I know aught of liim,” 
said the bailie to himself. “ That 
will be some comfort to Egidia. but 
none to Lilias. I would the next 
hour were over. Lovers and hus¬ 
bands my girls will have in after 
life, but their playmate as a bairn, 
the one kinsman left, will be a sore 
miss to them now.” 

Pie climbed the steep steps of his 
house and entered. Laughter and 
the sound of the lute told him where 
the maidens were, in Egidia's room. 

He ascended the twisted stairs 
and entered the richly-furnished, 
ornate Flemish chamber, looking 
in silence for a moment at the two 
people he loved best on Earth, for 
the adopted Egidia was as dear to 
him almost as his own child. 

She was seated by the embayed 
window playing the lute, dressed 
in a flaunting filmy ruff and a kirtle 
the same colour as the heart of a 
tea rose. By her side was Lilias, 
in a black velvet Dutch jacket 
edged with ermine, fair hair ruffling 
in the breeze, busy with her tam¬ 
bour frame, Alexander's great 
deerhound Levin couched like a 
caryen image at her feet. 

. The melody ceased ; the delicate 
hand remained poised over the 
embroidery.as the two girls gazed 
at the bailie’s stricken face. 

“ Two of my ships ride at anchor 
by the quay,” said he, “but the 
third will never make port again. 
The Sallee Rovers have sunk her.” 

CPIAPTER 10 

The Inheritance 

Pgidia sprang .to her feet.; “It 

. will be Alexander’s ship,” she 
said; then, when lie nodded assent, 
the warm, dark tints of her face 
faded. Anger dilated her eyes and 
pinched her nostrils!■ 

“ Oh, Cousin John, how I hate 
Henry ! ” she” cried - , on a high, 
hysteric - nqte: ‘ And c he. will live 
to be a . hundred - in liis tower, 
like a toad in a rock,' grinding the 
face of’ any poor man who falls 
into his clutches. Why should such 
as he breathe the air and take' 
the sunlight from the door when 
our generous. Alexander . is dead, 
the brother whose' inheritance he 
coveted, whom he pinched and 
starved, and drove forth to exile 
and death. Woe to the black imps 
of Mahound! And above all, a 
ban on Henry 1 May the black ox 


tread on his foot, too, untimely ; 
and may a wastrel heir his riches.” 

“ Whisht, Egidia, whisht I ”, said 
the bailie.' “ A gently-nurtured 
maiden should meet sorrow with 
tears and prayer rather than with 
malisons. Weep a little ; it will 
ease you. If the tears refuse to 
come think on the dead youth’s 
kindly ways rather than rave 
against his enemies.” 

" I will, I will! ” she answered. 
“ Poor Alexander! So open- 
handed, so poverty-stricken, so 
proud ! Money he disdained, and 
the love of it. I 3 ut it irked him that 
Henry, my next-of-kin, did no¬ 
thing for my maintenance ! Every 
good gift he had himself he would 
share with me, and me only. Not 
that he did not love Lilias too, but 
he knew she had all she wanted, and 
I was the poor cousin.” So spoke 
the spoiled beauty, whose every 
whim Pad always been indulged 
by the kin lly burgher. 

“ Well, my bairn, you did very 
well for Alexander yourself,” said 
the bailie. “ Took his place in 
jail, faced the Goodman of the 
Tolbooth as if you had been the 
Black Douglas and the Red 
Douglas rolled into one. You gave 
your kinsman his freedom—a pity 
it was so short!” 

By this time rain succeeded the 
thunder and lightning. Egidia 
staggered to the bed and flung her¬ 
self flown upon it face downward, 
her high-heeled shoes drumming on 
the counterpane, while she wept 
loudlj-, violently, like a man. 

Though the bailie had counselled 
weeping,, tears were not to his taste; 
he turned to flee before them. 

Meanwhile Lilias, standing with 
fixed eyes in the shadow, had taken 
in nothing of what was passing 
since her father had told of the 
sinking of the Golden Fleece. The 
sound of the blue sea.was in her 
ears, murmuring all around her, 
in the foreground the great ship 
surrounded by her enemies. Clouds 
of smoke blotted out the scene. 
Through the mist, upheaved a 
piece of wreckage, with someone 
clinging to it. With all her might 
Lilias prayed that when that 
someone showed his face it might 
be Alexander’s. But the great 
hound, uneasy at the mention of 
his old master’s name, whined, put 
his paw's on her shoulders, and 
licked her face. The trance was 
broken ; the vision fled. 

The sunlight shone on the tame 
interior, tapestried walls, tiled 
floor, and twinkling brasses, Egidia 
sobbing on the bed, and the bailie 
stealing from the room. 

Quickly Lilias followed her father. 
In the passage she laid her hand on 
his arm. 

“ Just a w'ord with you. Father.” 

“ Go back to Egidia and share 
your sorrow' together,” said he. 
Then, looking at her more closely : 
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“ But you are shedding no tears as 
yet, my little dove.” 

“ When I am quite sure j 
Alexander is dead I shall make | 
moan for him, but not now,” said j 
Lilias. 

“ My bairn, there is no hope that! 
he may be saved,” said the bailie. 

'* Galley and brigantine w r ent down 
with all aboard.” 

“ But there W'ere plenty of 
galleots all gathered round the 
Golden Fleece,” she urged, “and 
wreckage floating. The Moriscoes 
may have picked up Alexander.” 

“ Hope rather that the blue 
waves are covering him than that 
he should be in the hands of 
the corsairs,” her father replied, 

“ chained to the rowers' bench, or 
sold in the slave market, or cast in 
their dungeons.” 

She clung to him still, fondling 
him w r ith her fine hand. 

“ Let us all go back to Scotland,” 
she begged ; “ sorrow’ is best borne 
at home.” 

A W'eek later Lilias and her father 
set out on horseback to visit Henry 
Grey at his ruinous old tower. 

Churlishly they w'ere received 
by Henry Grey, a dark, grizzled, 
meaner likeness of Alexander. 
Scarcely moved, he heard the news 
they had to tell him. 

“ He is as well away,” was his 
one callous comment. “ Alexander 
w r ou!d never have made good.” 
Then the ruling passion reasserted 
itself, and he looked suspiciously 
at the honest countenance of the 
bailie and the clear transparency 
of his daughter’s face. 

“ Burgher Smith,”- said Henry 
Grey, “ m}’ late brother died in¬ 
testate, and I am his next-of-kin 
and natural heir. It is of no avail 
for Lilias to come here hoping to 
claim a share in his goods.” 

“Alexander’s goods 1 ” echoed 
her father. “ I never knew* that the 
poor lad had any except what we 
gave him.!' 

“ Well, to be sure, there is the 
house of Lathallan and the policies 
thereof,” said Henry, biting a 
crooked forefinger. “ I can sell 
it for a good price now r . The old 
Provost is crazy after it.” 

“ What is he offering you for 
it ? ” asked the bailie. 


Five-Minute Story 

Harry’s Star 

ITarry Feingold is a slum boy 
* * of New York, and he is 
thinking longingly as'the spring 
comes of that tank on the roof 
where they would not let him 
sleep last year. 

Not that Harry knows what 
the spring means ; far from it. 
He has never seen a cow or a 
sheep or a green field in his life. 
But he knows that the days are 
getting longer and warmer. He 
is fourteen, small, delicate, and 
lives with his father and mother 
in a “third floor back,” in a 
dingy, miserable house. He works 
by day in a hot bakehouse. 

Harry’s bedroom is a tiny box 
under the leads. One night last 
summer, when he could not 
breathe for the heat, he stole 
silently out of his room at mid¬ 
night and climbed up on to the 
roof. There was a little more 
air there. 

The boy prowled round, walk¬ 
ing with light, bare feet, and he 
made a glorious discovery. The 
big rainwater tank on the roof 
was empty. Not far from it 
was an old straw mattress which 
had been put out to dry in 
the sun, and was now bleached 
and sweet. 

Harry rolled up the mattress 
and dropped it into the tank. 
It unrolled itself and lay there, 
making a bed that was after his 
own heart. He folded a coat for 
a pillow and crept inside. 

The stars shone down on the 
pallid face which was wearing a 
smile of pure joy. No stars 
could be seen from Harry’s tiny 
bedroom. He watched in dazed 


“ Oh, a fair price ! ” returned 
the other. . “ Last time I made him 
rise to five hundred golden pieces.” 

“ I/will pay you six hundred gold 
pieces for Lathallan,” said the 
bailie, “ so that the property shall 
not go out of the family.” 

Cunning wreathed the miser's 
countenance. “ I must sec the Pro¬ 
vost first and hear what he thinks,” 
spoke Henry. “ The two of you 
will have to bid against each other 
and the longest purse shall get 
Lathallan.” 

Anger silenced the bailie for a 
moment. 

“ Henry, how can you have the 
face to drive such a bargain ? ” 
he cried at length. 

His daughter interrupted him. 

“ Let there be an end of bargain¬ 
ing,” said she. She unloosed the 
long string of milky pearls from her 
neck. “ See, Henry ! Take this 
with my father’s six hundred gold 
pieces. The worth of the pearls 
would buy Lathallan twice over.” 

The deed of sale was signed and 
sealed, and father and daughter 
made their way homeward. Said 
the bailie : 

- “ Lilias, how could you part 
from 3’Oiir mother’s necklace for 
an old house that can bring nothing 
but sorrowful memories ? ” 

“ When I said farewell to Alex¬ 
ander at Leith I promised him 
that while he was away I should 
care not only for his hound and 
horse but liis inheritance,” said she. 
“ If Alexander is still living Lath- 
allan will be in safe keeping for him. 
If he returns Lathallan shall yet 
be a Grey’s, as he would have 
wished it, for we shall give it as a 
dowry to Egidia.” 

“ Why not a dowry for your own 
self, my Lilias ? ” said her father 
fondly. “ You are a Grey yourself 
on the distaff side, just as bonnie 
in your own way and as likely to 
marry as Egidia ? ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


wonder the bright host of heaven, 
millions of friendly stars shining 
for one tired boy. While count¬ 
ing them he fell asleep. 

For eight wonderful nights 
Harry slept on the roof,. going 
out at midnight when the house 
was quiet, hoping his secret 
was safe. And then it happened 
that some boys one night saw, 
outlined against the sky, the 
shape of a figure climbing into 
the tank.’ Thinking it was a 
burglar, they trotted off to tell a 
policeman. 

Harry w r as lying there,* lookir g 
for a very bright star which he 
loved the best of the shining 
company, w’hen there was a noise 
in the house anti heavy feet on 
the roof. The policeman dragged 
him out of the tank ; and behind 
the policeman Harry saw his 
father. ’ .... 

The people in the slums have 
a prejudice against the police. 
Harry’s father wanted no police¬ 
men watching his house, so the 
order went forth, that Harry 
must sleep in his room. 

He has been obliged to obey. 
But he has made up his mind 
that when he is a man he is 
going to sleep on a roof every 
night. Also he is going to learn 
the name of some of the stars, 
having found to his astonish¬ 
ment, in a chance talk in the 
bakehouse, that stars have 
names. Then.he will know the 
name of that very bright star 
which he had learned to love 
the best of them all. 
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jlnd Now the Whole Creation Smiles 



THE BRAN TUB 

A Puzzle Word 

I AM a word of ten letters : 

My 2, 3, 10, 6 is a small, fleet- 
footed animal. 

My 6 , % 7 is a serpentine fish. 

My 2, 8, 10, 9 is to engage. 

My 5, 3, 4, 6 is an inhabitant of 
Denmark. 

My 5, 3 , 7 , 6 is a valley. 

My 5 9 6 ,3, 7 is a wood. 

My 5, 6 , 9 , 10 is a shy animal. 

My 6, 3, 10 7 is a title of nobility. 

Mv 7 , 3 , 4, 5 is surrounded by water. 

My 10 , 9 , 4, 5 is to tear. 

My 10 , 9 , 6 , 7 is a Scottish dance. 

My 1 , 6 , 7 , 7 , 3 , 10 is an underground 
room. 

My 2 , 3 , 4, 5 , 6 , 7 was a famous 
musician. 

My 4, 6 , 6 , 5 , 7 , 9 is used in sewing. 
What ani I ? Answer next week 


* The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Peccary belongs to the American 
swine family, and is found from 
Arkansas to Patagonia. It lives in 
dense forests and feeds on roots, palm 
seeds, and fruits. Fossil remains 
suggest that the Peccary and the 
European pig had a common ancestor. 
The Peccary has more highly-develop-" 
ed digestive organs than the pig. Its 
upper tusks point downward instead 
of upward, and it has three instead 
of four toes on its hindlegs. 

Do You Live At York? 

'J'here is some doubt in the minds 
of scholars as to the origin of 
this name. Some think it is derived 
from a Celtic word meaning the place 
of the marsh, a description of the 
district in very ancient days; but 
others think it means the town or 
dwelling on the Ure, the river which, 
flows above York. 

Cross Word Puzzle 

'J'here are 44 words or recognised 
abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. The clues are given below and 
the answers will appear next week. 



Reading Across. 1. Indefinite article. 
3. Thread-holders. 9. A short sleep. 11. 
Doubts. 13. The surface of grass lands. 
15. A French, unit o£ measure. 1®. in like 
manner. 17. To repeat. 18. A home for 
pigs. 19. A pot-herb. 20. Roofing material. 
22. To speak imperfectly. 24. In. time long 
past. 25. One employed in catching fish. 
27. A fabric having ribbed appearance. 
29. Devoured. 30. A fueloil. 31. First 
person singular. 32. Monkey. 33. So be it. 
34. A carapace. 30. Solicitor before the 
Supreme Courts (abbrev.). 37, Biers. 38. 
Compass point (abbrey.). 

Reading Down. 1. Odd. 2. Fossil 
cephatopod. 4. Preposition. 5. Pounds. 
6. Scarcely. 7. Wrath. 8. Nova Scotia 
(abbrev.). 10. To foresee. 12. Male children. 
14. Now. 18. Precipitousness. 18. Rivers. 
21. An important artery. 23. A seasoning. 
25. Renown. 20. Staggers. 28. Coins of 
small value. 32. An exclamation of triumph. 
34. Compass point (abbrev.). 35. French 
for the . • 


Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the morning 
Mars may be 
seen in the East. 
In the evening 
Saturn is in the 
South-East about 
midnight. The 
picture shows the 
Moon as seen 
looking South at midnight on May 7- 

A Puzzle in Rhyme 

You’ll find me in drawing but not 
in scheme, 

YouT! find me in bundle but not in 
ream, 

You’ll find me in music but not in 
band, 

You’ll find me in concrete but not in 
sand, 

You’ll find me in clever but hot iii 
dull, 

You’ll find me in paddle but not in 
scull, 

You’ll find me in downland but not in 
park, 

You’ll fmd me in sunlight but not in 
dark, 

You’ll find me in padlock but not in 
key, 

Whole, I’m a country surrounded by 
. . sea. • A nswer next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
Yhe long-tailed tit hatches out 
its young. The sand martin 
is seen and the turtle-dove heard. The 
pheasant, greenfinch, partridge, reed 
bunting, and reed warbler lay their eggs. 
The swallow builds its nest. The long¬ 
eared and noctule bats are seen flying. 
The orange-tip butterfly, and < the 
Emperor, pale tussock, and buff-tip 
moths appear. The burying beetle is 
seen. Honeysuckle, mountain-ash, red 
clover, fumitory, winter cress, oak, 
jasmine, yellow fumitory, celandine, 
water violet, laburnum, comfrey, and 
lily-of-the-valley are in blossom. 

lei On Parle Francis 


Le jambon Cache-cache Le mouchoir 

Offrons-Iui une tranche de jambon 
Les enfants jouent d cache-cache 
J’ai re$u une douzaine de mouchoirs 

* Things Just Patented 

We have no further information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

A New Kind of Penholder. Here 
is a new penholder which, it is claimed, 
makes writing easier. In the side of 
the penholder is a 
slot in which lies 
an arm, one end of 
which is pivoted to 
the holder, the 
other end being 
free. This arm may be extended so as 
to lie between the first and second 
fingers when writing and so enable the 
writer to obtain a surer grip of the pen. 

A Cycle With One WheeL Single¬ 
wheel cycles have for long been 
part of the stock-in-trade of stage 
trick cyclists, but 
hereisaspeciahtype 
designed for com¬ 
mon use. A fork 
mounted on the 
wheel axle carries 
saddle and handle- 
ban. A free-wheel 
attachment working 
in a toothed ring 
on the rim prevents 
the fork from tilting 
forward too far, 
while the centre c*f 
gravity is arranged 
far enough in front 
of the wheel centre to prevent the fork 
tilting backward when the rider is 
pedalling. A wheel and chain drive is 
used as in ordinary cycles. 

What Am I?’ 

J’m round and solid, soft and light; 

Pray hurl me down with all your 

might. 

You’ll find that I ne’er break that way; 
But tear me, and I’ve had my day. 

A nswer next wfch 







1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Jacko Has a Shower-Bath 

morning Mrs. Jacko flung open all the windows very 
^ wide and declared that spring was in the air. 

." It makes me want to do some gardening/’ she said, 14 but 
I’ve too much to do. I shall have to send for Podger.” 

Jacko scowled. Podger was the man who often did a day’s 
gardening for Mrs. Jacko, and a very disagreeable fellow he 
was. The garden wasn’t fit to be in when he was about, so 
Jacko declared. 

" Then why don’t you keep out of his .way ? ” said Mrs. 
Jacko crossly. “I’m sure Podger would get on with the work 
much more quickly if you didn’t play tricks on him/’ 

But Jacko had no intention of keeping out of Podger’s way. 
He loved annoying him, and when Podger arrived there he was 
waiting to wish him Good-Morning. 

Podger grunted. 44 It’s a bad morning for me if you’re 
about/’ he said. “ I wish you would keep your distance.” 



44 But I only want to help” said Jacko,'opening his eyes very 
wide and trying to look innocent. “ Can’t you give me some¬ 
thing to do ? ” 

44 You can roll the lawn,” growled Podger. 44 That will keep 
you quiet if anything can/’ 

But rolling the lawn didn’t keep Jacko quiet for long. 

44 Can’t I do a bit of digging ? ” he asked, seizing a spade. 

44 Put that down and keep off my flower-beds! ” shouted 
Podger. And he looked so threatening that for five minutes 
Jacko really did make himself scarce. 

Podger heaved a sign of relief. 

44 Now perhaps I shall be able to get on with my work,” he said. 
44 Where’s the watering-can ? I must water these seedlings.” 

But Jacko hadn’t gone very far and he watched Podger at 
work from behind a tree. 

44 Coo ! He does look hot,” he said with a mischievous grin. 
44 1 should say a little cooling shower would be soothing.” And, 
when Podger put down the can for a moment, he crept out of 
his hiding-place and seized it. 

Podger was bending over a flower-bed examining a plant, 
but, fortunately for him, he turned round just in time to save 
himself from a soaking. 

But he was so angry that he couldn’t speak’ He seizedThe 
rake and brandished it so fiercely that Jacko backed away. 

Suddenly there was a loud splash. He had backed into a large 
bucket of water from which Podger had been filling his can, and 
down he sat in it with a loud plop. 

What was more, he couldn’t get out again ! The bucket 
fitted him like a glove and pinned his arms to his sides ; and, 
as he was still holding the can, the water came out in a torrent 
all over his head. The more he wriggled the tighter he got 
wedged, and there he had to stay till Podger pulled him out. 


A Word Square 

10 T flE foltowinj clues indicate four 

— words which, written one under 
the other, will make a square of w ords. 
Each word, of course, has four letters. 

To be afraid. A great North 
American lake- Assists. The 
remainder. Answer next week 

n Three Poets on Nelson 

— ]SJel$0N, Glory’s favourite son. 

Southey 

]sJelson, England’s pride and trea¬ 
sure, 

Her bulwark and her tower and 
strength. Wordsworth 

’^Jelson for ever—any time 

Am 1 his to command in prose 
T-» or rhyme. Browning 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next w eek. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Shutting Up the Country 

Y little town girl was on her first 
visit to the country. 

Until then she had only played in 
parks, and when the Sun set on her 
first evening she asked: What time 
do they shut the country up ? 


A Rare Specimen 



While on a hunt in Mixupland 
This sportsman had a shock, 

For there he met, to his alarm, 

A cameieopardcroc l 

JJow to make collars last. Make 
everything else first. 

Yery hard up. The man who cannot 
get credit for good intentions. 

JTie latest thing out. The bedroom 
candle. 


Going to Roost 

Plucked one Hen to another: It’s 
clear 

That the hour know n as bedtime draws 
near. 

So it should be our pleasure 
To study Long Measure— 

To our rod, pole, or perch let us steer \ 


Not Quite the Same 

Tones seems to have been devoting 
J a lot of attention to his rich 
uncle lately. 

He teas hoping lie would give.him ah 
easy berth in his new offices. 

And did he ? 

Not exactly ; he gave him a wide one. 


Why Should He? 

Young Interviewer: Have you 
ever tried writing on an empty 
stomach, sir ? 

Famous Novelist: l can’t say l 
have. Pm an author, not a tattoo 
artist. 

Waste ol Energy 

Country maid : The master seems 
to be always writing. 

Mistress: He’s an author—he’s 
writing a novel. 

Country Maid: Fancy taking all 
that trouble when you can buy one 
for sixpence! 

Looking Ahead 

gMlTH: l believe in putting something 
by for a rainy day. 

Jones: I suppose you had that in 
mind when you went off with my 
umbrella the other day. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 


Arithmetic and Spelling: 
Clamp, bLuff, finD, 
fLood, pact, pLan, 
leaD, latCh, fLour. 
Word Diamond 
F 

LEO 

FERRY 

ORE 

Y 


Double Diamond 
Word Pnzzle 
A 

TRY 

COMET- 

RAT 

D 

FIR 

DELAY 

ELM 

O 


, Acrostic Pnzzle 

The two uprights are evening, 
morning. The. other words are elm, 
volcano, elder, noon, Iraw'adi, Nep¬ 
tunian, glaring. 


A Flower Puzzle 

The objects were desk, cigar, 
pint, pistol, rye, from which we make 
the words daisy, aster, pansy. 

Changeling 

Hall, ball, bell, belt, bolt, boot, 
root, room. 

Who Was He? 

The Great Reformer was John Huss. 
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The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. . My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



May 5, 1928 


Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14s. 6d. a year; Canada, 14s. See below. 


MELTING THE ROAD • DRILL IN THE AIR • MONUMENT TO A CHEESE INVENTOR 



Vg* V fit -v-V 


A Difficult Catch to Land—This picture shows a crocodile 
being captured by Nubians on the Nile. There is consider¬ 
able danger in handling a creature of such great strength. 



Melting the Road—This machine breaks up the asphalt 
surface of roads by terrific heat. Here we see it being tried 
on the Thames Embankment. It is like a giant blow-lamp. 




'Ej'. -E- - ! 


KZ $ 



Australia’s Native Children—Mrs, Daisy Bates, our corre¬ 
spondent for outlying Australia, is shown here with a group of 
aborigines. On page 8 she tells us about the native children. 



Camels Instead of Horses—Here we see our Australian 
correspondent setting off for a long journey across the great 
plains in a light wagon drawn by two camels. 



A Popular Sport—Motor-boat racing is becoming very Drill in the Air—Seven aeroplanes of the American Railway Station Loud-Speaker—At Liverpool Street Station, 

popular on the open water at Hendon. This boat is travelling Navy are here seen flying over the coast in almost London, this big loud-speaker has been installed to make an* 

fit a high speed although it has only a small detachable engine. perfect alignment during a recent practice flight. nouncements about the trains in the event of fog or breakdown. 



Monument to a Cheese Inventor—In this picture we see the inauguration of the monument 
erected at Vimoutiers, near Camembert, to Marie Harel, who first made Camembert cheese. 


Daffodils in the Heart of London—Spring has found its way into the busiest part of London, 
as we see by this photograph taken in the secluded little garden of the Bank of England. 


WHAT DO ANIMALS THINK ABOUT? SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR MAY 

j._ . _ _________:____ - _ _ _ — -_' _ ■ _ 

.The Children’s Newspaper Is printed .and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, ltd.. The Fleet way House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. It is. registered as a newspaper and 
'for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these Agents; Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), ltd,; Australasia, Gordon & Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agency. 
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